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Foreword 


a familiar and depressing classical 

maxim might possibly be re-cast : 
“Account no man frivolous until his col- 
lected works are published.” During his 
earlier days, Walpole, like Proust, seemed 
to be living for society alone : like Proust, 
he was the pampered offspring of wealthy 
and indulgent parents : he, too, adored a 
delightful mother and possessed, in his own 
temperament, a strain of feminine sensibility 
which debarred him from the more mas- 
culine pursuits of a dominant and imposing 
father. Both men were passionately addicted 
to the study of the grand monde ; both 
appeared to accept its standards, but when 
the time came, revealed themselves as its 
severest literary critics. The comparison 
need not be laboured ; but, again and again, 
when we are reading Walpole’s narrative of 
some ball or dinner-party, we think of one 
of Proust’s expeditions into the fantastic 
realms of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Finally, each writer was an extraordinarily 
patient and immensely conscientious artist, 


‘|: FIT THE CAREER OF Horace Walpole, 





who embarked on his subject when he was 
still young and continued to pursue it 
throughout his whole existence. . . . In the 
present issue of History Today, Mr. Ian 
Christie considers Walpole’s value as the 
social and political historian of the eigh- 
teenth century. For it was as an historian 
that Walpole saw himself. “I have . 
everything in the world to tell posterity,” 
he once remarked to a beloved cousin, and 
he had guessed that the kind of information 
which posterity finds most enlightening is 
not always to be discovered in the pages of 
a conventional memoir. Thus, although he 
composed his memoirs—records of political 
events which, despite the prejudice that 
sometimes clouded his vision, are generally 
shrewd and accurate—he supplemented 
them with the long and wonderful series of 
gossiping letters to his personal friends. 
It was on his letters that he expended his 
genius : on them that, both as an historian 
and a literary craftsman, Walpole’s fame 
must ultimately rest. 
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Horace 
Walpole : 


THE GOSSIP 
AS HISTORIAN 


By IAN CHRISTIE 


WALPOLE in Venice, 1741. Pastel by Rosalba Carriera 


’ HAVE . EVERYTHING IN THE WORLD 
| to tell posterity,” Horace Walpole once 
wrote to his cousin, Henry Seymour 
Conway. The phrase was rhetorical ; but this 
and other similar pronouncements, scattered 
throughout Walpole’s letters and memoirs, 
sound the keynote of his long career. Walpole 
deliberately set himself to chronicle the social 
and political history of his age. For almost 
sixty years, from his early manhood up till his 
death in 1797, he carried on, with certain 
picked friends, a copious and remarkable 
correspondence ; and the great series of letters 
from his pen provides a running commentary 
upon social, cultural and political activities, a 
record almost always interesting, at times vivid, 
of the society in which he moved. Over a 
somewhat shorter period, his political memoirs, 
which were written from a highly personal 
point of view and merge at times into auto- 
biography, form an important contribution to 
the narrative history of his times. The mass of 
this material is considerable. The two series, 
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By courtesy of Lord Walpole 


the letters and the memoirs, amount in them- 
selves to a substantial body of literature. Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee’s edition of the letters, together 
with the supplements edited by her husband, 
contains over three thousand of them in 
nineteen substantial volumes! ; and the printed 
memoirs, in the existing standard editions, fill 
another nine volumes.? These writings are by 
no means the whole of Walpole’s literary 
output. His versatility was remarkable. He 
was active in many fields—politics, social life, 


1 The Letters of Horace Walpole, edited by Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee (sixteen volumes, 1903-5) (three 
supplementary volumes, 1918-25). Quotations for 
which no other source is cited are taken from these 
volumes. As a standard edition, this work is in 
course of being superseded by the new, sumptuous 
Yale edition of Horace Walpole’s correspondence, 
now in progress under the editorship of Mr. W. S. 
Lewis. 

2 Memoirs of the last ten years of the reign of 
George II, edited by Henry Fox, 3rd Lord Holland 
(2nd edn., 3 vols., 1847) ; Memoirs of the reign 
of King George III, edited by G. F. Russell Barker 
(4 vols., 1894) ; The Last Fournals of Horace Walpole 
during the reign of George III, edited by A. Francis 
Steuart (2 vols., 1910). 





literature, architecture, antiquarianism, virtu, 
printing. He wrote five books that were 
pioneer works of their kind. But to the 
historian, the letters and memoirs are Walpole’s 
primary achievement and legacy. 

What were Walpole’s qualifications for the 
task of chronicling his age ? Born in 1717, he 
was the youngest son of Sir Robert Walpole, 
first Earl of Orford—the Walpole who was 
Britain’s leading minister for over twenty years. 
Although not a rich man, he thus belonged by 
birth and breeding to the “inner ring” of 
aristocratic eighteenth-century society, in the 
activities of whose members centred the 
nation’s political and cultural life. Through 
the marriage alliances of his house, he gained 
connections with families prominent in politics 
and in the life of the court around which this 
society revolved. As a typical representative 
of the “inner ring,” he entered Parliament at 
the first general election after he came of age. 
A legislator by, as it were, almost indefeasible 
right, he sat for over twenty-five years in the 
House of Commons—for Callington and Castle 
Rising, both of them boroughs at his family’s 
command, and later for King’s Lynn: at 
Lynn, so he once reported, the corporation 
held his father’s memory in such reverence, 
that they would not apply to his more distant 
relations, so long as sons of Sir Robert were 
still living and willing to accept the honour of 
election to Parliament. Throughout those 
years, Walpole was an enthusiastic politician. 
And although he was never really in the centre 
of politics, he had knowledge of most of the 
events worth knowing about that took place 
in parliament. 

He had also leisure. We may note here 
another qualification in which he was thoroughly 
representative of the “inner ring.” A main 
object of many courtiers and politicians was to 
batten on the state, whether by way of unearned 
pension or by salary in return for service. A 
prime minister’s son had a flying start over 
them all. Before Sir Robert was forced out of 
office in 1742, he had assured to Horace a 
substantial and impregnably secure income for 
life, by obtaining his appointment to various 
patent offices under the Crown. While still 


a school-boy, Horace received the sinecure) 


appointments of Comptroller of the Pipe and 
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Clerk of the Estreats ; and, in his twentieth 


-year, he was made Usher of the Exchequer, 


These places were worth well over £1,000 per 
annum. In addition, he received a more than 
equal sum from his share in a Collectorship of 
the Customs held, after his father’s death, by 
his brother Edward. Though not rich, he was 
at least comfortably provided, and he was 
perfectly content with what he had. These 
appointments imposed on him no _ duties 
whatsoever, but he had no qualms about 
drawing the salaries for which he made no 
return : for, in his view, his father was com- 
pletely justified, after having been the faithful 
and trusted servant of two kings, in securing, 
as part of the reward for his services, the 
financial independence of his children. Un- 
hampered by any need to work for his living, 
he could freely devote his energies to the 
pursuit of politics, and to his various fruitful 
hobbies—not least among them being the 
compilation of a record of his times. 

In addition to these advantages, Walpole 
brought to his self-appointed task of chronicler 
his own indispensable personal contributions— 
wide and varied social and cultural interests ; 
a mingled delight and amusement in the people 
around him ; keen observation sharpened by 
a penetrating wit ; the mastery of a pleasant, 
smooth-flowing, semi-conversational style of 
writing ; together with an intense desire to 
portray the contemporary scene for the instruc- 
tion and entertainment of posterity. At times, 
we feel that he had such zestful enjoyment in 
his own experiences that he could not bear to 
think that they might pass into oblivion. 

Spreading out from the beginnings in the 
circle of his family and of his school and 
college acquaintances, Walpole’s regular cor- 
respondence soon came to conform to 4a 
deliberate plan. Each main section of his ac- 
tivities and interests—politics, antiquarianism, 
literature, social life—was depicted in a series 
of letters to a carefully selected correspondent. 
Sir Horace Mann, the British representative 
at the court of Florence, was for forty-five 
years the ever-delighted recipient of Walpole’s 
reports of political events. ‘‘ You will believe 
that I set the highest value upon them,” Mann 
once wrote, “ when I assure you that I fre- 
quently highly entertain myself with the 











perusal of them.”* Walpole’s old school- 
fellow, George Montagu, was chosen as the 
recipient of a stream of letters mainly devoted 
to social anecdote and description. The poet 
Gray, a friend of school and college days, 
became his correspondent on literary matters, 
and the Cambridge scholar, the Rev. William 
Cole, on antiquarian topics. To quote Wal- 
pole’s biographer, Mr. R. W. Ketton Cremer, 
“Each correspondence, in fact, became an 
encyclopedia of what Walpole had to say on 
one particular topic’ If death or estrange- 
ment parted Walpole from one of his friends, 
and closed one channel of correspondence, 
another correspondent was soon selected to 
carry on that subject. There was, perhaps, a 
certain cold-bloodedness about the way in 
which he picked and substituted recipients of 
his letters, in order to preserve the pattern 
of his correspondence. But posterity had to 
be served. Whatever his concern or grief for a 
departed friend, he lost no time in recruiting 
a substitute to fill his place. 

Walpole’s letters bring home immediately 
the flesh-and-blood reality of the society in 
which he moved. The members of it cease to 
be mere shadows or cyphers, and emerge as 
living beings with fads and foibles, figures of 
laughter as well as solemnity. “ They tell 
me,” he once wrote, “ Mr. Hume has had sight 
of King James’s journal ; I wish I could see 
all the trifling passages that he will not deign 
to admit into history. I do not love great folks 
till they have pulled off their buskins and put 
on their slippers, because I do not care sixpence 
for what they would be thought, but for what 
they are.” Jt was in this spirit that he ap- 
proached, for instance, a great occasion like the 
coronation service and banquet of George III 
in 1761. The brilliance, the pomp and majesty 
of the scene, were dismissed in three or four 
lines: it was the amusing, the bizarre, the 
human details, that caught his eye. For 
example, the peeresses—Lady Pembroke, 
“alone at the head of the countesses . . . the 
picture of majestic modesty” ; Lady Har- 
rington, devoid of any taste in the use of 
jewellery, “ covered with all the diamonds she 


*Unpublished manuscript, cited by R. W. 
Ketton Cremer : Horace Walpole (London, 1940), 
p. 127. 
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WALPOLE in 1754 by Fohn Eccardt 


could borrow, hire or seize, and with the air of 
Roxana . . . the finest figure at a distance ” ; 
the Duchess of Bedford, whose rouge had 
been dabbed on for her, most appropriately in 
the Painted Chamber, by Lord Bolingbroke, 
“like an orange-peach, half red and half 
yellow.” Nor were the peers any less his 
targets : for example, the Duke of Newcastle— 
poor, shortsighted Newcastle—blundering into 
the retiring chamber set aside in the Abbey 
for the Queen; or Lord Talbot, acting as 
King’s Champion during the traditional cere- 














































monies of the banquet in Westminster Hall, 
reduced to a figure of ridicule, because, having 
trained his horse to go backwards so that he 
should not turn his back on the King when 
leaving the hall, the beast insisted on coming in 
tail first when he made his entrance ; or again, 
the Earl Marshal, dropping the most shattering 
of bricks when George III criticized the many 
failures of organization ; “told him,” wrote 
Walpole, “it was true there had been great 
neglect . . . but he had now taken such care 
of registering directions, that next coronation 
would be conducted with the greatest order 
imaginable. The King was so diverted with 
this flattering speech that he made the Earl 
repeat it several times.” 

Thus, with deft touches, Walpole would 
skim the cream of the situation he described, 
producing, in Macaulay’s phrase, “an enter- 
tainment worthy of a Roman epicure, . 
nothing but delicacies, the brains of singing 
birds, the roe of mullets, the sunny halves of 
peaches.” The result is indeed delicious 


literary fare ; but naturally it does not provide 
the reader with any systematic picture of 
Georgian society. And then, the letters contain 
much that is ephemeral—births, marriages, 


illnesses, deaths, love affairs, elopements, 
separations, divorces—events common to the 
lives of all communities. Yet, as the accu- 
mulating strokes of a painter’s brush on his 
canvas build up a picture, so the letters, by 
their accumulated detail, convey the flavour of 
that eighteenth-century aristocratic society, its 
gaiety and seriousness, its good and its evil, 
its robust self-confidence, its unmistakable 
panache. Here are Walpole’s contemporaries 
at work and at play—the ruling-class of Great 
Britain, busy with government, politics, court 
duties, the law, military service, or taking their 
leisure at balls and masquerades, at con- 
versazioni and club meetings. Walpole revelled 
in the social gatherings at the great town 
houses, where the young came to dance, the 
old to play cards, and all to enjoy wit and good 
conversation, and resigned himself, as he grew 
older, to the dowagers’ card tables, at which 
whist and loo were the favourite pastimes. 
These parties were more decorous than those 
in the fashionable clubs—Almack’s, Arthur’s, 
Brooks’s, “the Coterie,” the Maccaronis’s, 
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the S¢avoir vivre, White’s—scenes of wild 
gambling, where fortunes might change hands 
in a night, and where bets were offered and 
taken at the slightest provocation and upon the 
most curious occasions. “ They have put in 
the papers a good story made on White’s,” 
Walpole wrote to a friend on one occasion, 
“A man dropped down dead at the door, was 
carried in ; the club immediately made bets 
whether he was dead or not, and when they 
were going to bleed him, the wagerers for his 
death interposed, and said it would affect the 
fairness of the bet.” 

Like most societies, the high society of the 
eighteenth century had its young people who 
panted after novelties of fashion. There were 
the young men of the Maccaronis’ Club, “ who 
wear long curls and spying glasses,” and 
“‘ who will have everything before the season.” 
French fashions were all the rage. “Our 
greatest miracle,” wrote Walpole, in a letter 
of 1751, “is Lady Mary Wortley’s son. . . the 
most curious part of his dress, which he has 
brought from Paris, is an iron wig; you 
literally would not know it from hair. | 
believe ”—and one can almost hear the writer’s 
laugh—‘“ I believe it is on this account that 
the Royal Society have just chosen him of 
their body.” ‘“‘ You are so thoughtless about 
your dress, that I cannot help giving you a 
little warning against your return,” he wrote 
in 1759 to his cousin, Conway, then with the 
British forces in Germany. ‘“ Remember, 
everybody that comes from abroad is censé to 
come from France, and whatever they wear at 
their first reappearance immediately grows the 
fashion. Now if, as is very likely, you should 
through inadvertence change hats with a 
master of a Dutch smack, Offley will be upon 
the watch, will conclude you took your pattern 
from M. de Bareil, and in a week’s time we 
shall all be equipped like Dutch skippers.” 

This love of novelty was not confined to 
clothes. There is more than one passage in 
the letters that reminds us of the interest then 
taken by Englishmen in the inventive genius 
of their fellows. “I love the history of refine- 
ments,” Walpole wrote to Mann in 1750. 
“ Mr. Dodington has a steel machine to pick 
up his handkerchief.” Or again, he records 
how, in 1760, the hanging, which ended the 
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By courtesy of W. S. Lewis, Esq. 


** Mr. Walpole has already outlived three sets of his battlements” 
Strawberry Hill : the North Front by Rowlandson 


cause célébre of the aristocratic murderer, Earl 
Ferrers, was made the occasion of an experi- 
ment with a new device, the dropping stage. 
“As the machine was new, they were not 
ready at it,” he reported. ‘‘ His toes touched 
it and he suffered a little . . . they pulled his 
legs so that he was soon out of pain, and quite 
dead in four minutes.” 

When they were not up in London, busy 
with politics, service at court and other public 
duties, or relaxing in the social round, the lords 
and gentlemen of Walpole’s world retired to 
the country to hunt, to manage their estates, 
to make improvements, and to build—vast 
sums were spent on the building or enlarging 
of country houses and on the laying out of 
parks. Farming was never one of Walpole’s 
interests : for its annals we must turn to the 
pages of Arthur Young. But Walpole, whose 
antiquarian pursuits took him about a great 
deal, visited many of the great houses, old and 
new, and often wrote descriptions of them to 


his friends. He was captivated by Sir George 
Lyttelton’s park at Hagley, with its lake and 
its streams, and the specially constructed castle 
ruins, and rhapsodized over it to his friend, 


Richard Bentley. “You might draw,” he 
wrote to him, “ but I can’t describe, the 
enchanting scenes of the park ; it is a hill of 
three miles, but broke into all manner of 
beauty ; such lawns, such wood, rills, cascades, 
and a thickness of verdure quite to the summit 
of the hill, and commanding such a vale of 
towns and meadows and woods, extending 
quite to the Black Mountains in Wales, that 
I quite forgot my favourite Thames. 

There is a ruined castle, built by Miller, that 
would get him his freedom even of Straw- 
berry: it has the true rust of the Baron’s 
Wars. I wore out my eyes with gazing, 
my feet with climbing, and my tongue and my 
vocabulary with commending.” At Chats- 
worth, so he recorded after a visit in 1760, 
“the expense of the works now carrying on 











will amount to £40,000.” At Osterley Park, 
the residence of the banker, Robert Child, we 
have a glimpse, through Walpole’s eyes, of the 
prolific ostentation with which the newly rich 
surrounded themselves in their efforts to vie 
with the old aristocracy. “ The old house 
I have often seen,” Walpole reported, “.. . but 
it is so improved and enriched, that all the 
Percies and Seymours of Sion must die of envy. 
There is a double portico that fills the space 
between the towers of the front and is as noble 
as the Propyleum of Athens. There is a hall,) 


library, breakfast-room, eating-room, all chefs-° 


d’ceuvre of Adam, a gallery one hundred and 
thirty feet long, and a drawing-room worthy of 
Eve before the Fall. Mrs. Child’s dressing- 
room is full of pictures, gold filigree, china, 
and japan. So is all the house ; the chairs are 
taken from antique lyres, and make charming 
harmony; there are Salvators, Gaspar Poussins, 
- and to a beautiful staircase a ceiling by Rubens 

. and then, in the drawing-room I men- 
tioned, there are door-cases, and a crimson and 
gold frieze, that I believe were borrowed from 
the Palace of the Sun.” 

This desire to build was shared by Walpole 
himself ; but, not having the income to indulge 
in great houses and parks, he contented himself 
with the adornment and extension of his little 
house at Strawberry Hill, encrusting the 
surfaces of the old fabric with Gothic, rather 
in the manner of a chef icing a wedding cake. 
“* Imagine the walls,” he wrote, “ covered with 
(I call it paper, but it is really paper painted in 
perspective to represent) Gothic fretwork.” 
To the outside he added battlements, lightly 
made of plaster. They crumbled quickly, but 
were just as easily replaced. Many years before 
his death, it was said that ““ Mr. Walpole has 
already outlived three sets of his battlements.” 
The craving to create, the delight in design, 
the glow and pride of achievement, which on 
every side inspired this rage for building, 
breathe through every letter in which he 
describes his beloved Strawberry. 

While Walpole’s letters are, from their 
nature, a jumble of disjointed fragments, the 
political memoirs, planned with deliberation, 
sustained in composition, and confined in 


4W. S. Lewis: Collector’s Progress (London, 
1952), p. 92. 
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subject to a narrower field, have a greater 
coherence and completeness of form. To these 
memoirs the letters written about political 
matters form an indispensable adjunct, es- 
pecially the great series to Mann at Florence, 
of which Walpole secured the return at intervals 
to assist him in his historical writing. Not only 
do the letters contain information discarded 
during the composition of the memoirs and 
which thus supplements them, but they are 
also essential aids to making a critical assess- 
ment of the material in the memoirs, providing 
as they do, from a current, contemporary record, 
evidence regarding Walpole’s initial thoughts 
and opinions about political matters, which 


sometimes differed greatly from those to which 


the memoirs gave expression. The letters 
report his immediate impressions ; the memoirs 
recollections and reflections, which were not 
always arrived at in a state of mental tranquillity. 

In the standard published editions, Wal- 
pole’s political memoirs comprise the Memoirs 
of the last ten years of the reign of George II, 
covering the years 1751-1760 ; the Memoirs of 
the reign of King George III, carrying his story 
up to 1771; and the Last Journals, for the 
years 1771-1783. In these writings, he be- 
queathed to posterity a continuous narrative 
of political events covering a period of over 
thirty years. As sources of historical infor- 
mation, these various memoirs vary greatly in 
quality. Some parts are very good indeed ; 
almost always there is useful information to be 
culled from them, though often it supports 
conclusions very different from those reached 
by Walpole himself. It was Walpole’s deliberate 
intention to leave a record for future generations 
of the political events in which he had taken 
some part, a record which should be, so far as 
possible, unbiased. Many readers, he once 
wrote, might be offended at the liberty he had 
taken in painting men as they were: “ Yet 
this, I fear, must always be the case in any 
history written impartially by an eye-witness : 
and eye-witnesses have been generally allowed 
the properest historians.” ‘‘ If I write, I must 
write facts.” Oragain: “ Whatever tends to 


a knowledge of the characters of remarkable 
persons, of the manners of the age, and of its 
political intrigue, comes properly within my 
plan. I am more attentive to deserve the 
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thanks of posterity than their admiration.’”® 
Where he himself had participated in events, 
the reader was to be clearly informed of the 
part he had taken. In later years he pleaded a 
further justification for the memoirs. No longer 
himself engaged in politics, disgusted at the 
poor leadership which had produced the 
American crisis and the War of Independence, 
and nursing unfounded suspicions about the 
intentions of the King and certain politicians 
Close to the court, he declared that he wrote 
also “to warn posterity (however vain such 
zeal) against the folly and corruption and 
profligacy of the times I have lived in.” And 
before the end of his career, under the stress of 
his desire to warn posterity, he had come to 


° Memoirs of George II (1847), vol. I, pp. xxix, 
238, vol. II, p. 249. 
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scorn “ the cold impartiality recommended to 
historians.” 

Impartiality was, however, an ideal, in the 
pursuit of which Walpole was never remarkably 
successful. There were always strong dislikes 
and resentments, which distorted his verdicts 
and added gall to his criticisms of the men 
whose careers he discussed—for instance, his 
hatred of the Pelhams, who had, so he con- 
sidered, betrayed his father ; his animosity 
towards Henry Fox, who had spurned his 
advice and subsequently persecuted him ; his 
resentment at the failure of the Duke of 
Grafton and leaders of the Rockingham party 
to appreciate his services and his counsel. 

Then, too, the political memoirs suffer from 
another limitation—one that, to do him justice, 
Walpole often admitted. He was never at the 












































centre of the political stage—only once or 
twice even in the wings. The only politician 
in a high ministerial position with whom he 
was ever in intimate intercourse was Henry 
Seymour Conway, his first cousin and very 
dearly cherished friend. Between 1764 and 
1768, Conway—with Walpole close at his 
elbow in the rdéle of political mentor—became 
first a leading figure in the parliamentary 
opposition, and then a secretary of state. These 
circumstances gave an exceptional value to 
Walpole’s memoirs of those years. After 1768, 
the eclipse of Conway and the retirement from 
parliament of Walpole himself greatly reduced 
the information at his disposal. For this 
reason, the Last fournals are of much less value 
as a historical narrative. To quote one instance: 
under the year 1780, Walpole gives an account 
of pourparlers for a coalition between Lord 
North, the Prime Minister, and the leader of 
the opposition, the Marquis of Rockingham. 
The general tenour of this account does not 
spare the Marquis’s political reputation. Wal- 
pole received his information from Conway, 
who had received his from the Duke of Rich- 
mond. Nothing had been either lost or 
added in the telling : what Conway learned he 
reported with accuracy. But what had he 
learned ? Documents in the Marquis of 
Rockingham’s papers, recently become avail- 
able, show that Conway received information 
and opinions from Richmond at a moment 
when Richmond had not yet been fully in- 
formed of the course of events and was blaming 
Rockingham for sins of omission and com- 
mission of which he was very largely innocent. 
Consequently Walpole recorded Richmond’s 
incomplete knowledge as if it were a true 
account of Rockingham’s activities. 

In reading the Memoirs of the Reign of 
George III, allowance has to be made for yet 
another circumstance. The Memoirs were 
written between 1766 and 1772 and underwent 
literary revision in the early months of 1775. 
But nearly ten years later Walpole went over 
his manuscript once again ; and a series of 
alterations, which can be dated to the year 1784, 
were made for a very different purpose. His 
letters show that about the middle of 1775, just 
at the outbreak of hostilities with the American 
colonies, his political opinions underwent a 
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sudden transformation, and he began to accept 
a completely new interpretation of the course 
of political events since 1761. Leading 
incidents now all seemed to him to fall into 
place as parts of a deliberate scheme of 
George III, his mother, and his favourite, the 
Earl of Bute, to pervert the constitution, win 
absolute power, and suppress the hard-won 
liberties of his countrymen. That is to say, 
Walpole had swallowed, hook, line and sinker, 
what one might term “the Burke legend” 
from the fact that the first exposition of it had 
been published five years before, in 1770, in 
Burke’s pamphlet, Thoughts on the Cause of the 
Present Discontents. When in 1784 he took up 
his manuscript again, brooding over the now 
completed dismemberment of the British 
Empire, and anxious to make clear to posterity 
the errors that had produced the disaster, some 
restatement of his narrative seemed necessary, 
to illustrate and emphasize the various stages of 
the royal conspiracy. Additions to the opening 
sections laid stress on the influence of Bute and 
on the campaign against liberty involved in the 
persecution of the political journalist, John 
Wilkes. Comment inserted in the later sections 
criticized royal influence over the North 
administration, during the life of which 
America was lost. His later journals for the 
years after 1771 were coloured throughout by 
this new point of view. But this reinter- 
pretation is not supported by the more intimate 
manuscript information which has since come 
to light concerning the politics of those years. 
Walpole’s interpolations and revisions obscured 
the story told in his memoirs, instead of 
clarifying it. 

Nevertheless, the Memoirs and the Letters 
together yield a wealth of information on 
mid-eighteenth century politics. Much light 
is thrown on the intricate manceuvres of the 
various factions in Parliament, upon political 
transactions which would otherwise remain 
obscure, upon the often trivial motives of 
political conduct. They include valuable 
reports, generally proved authentic, concerning 
parliamentary debates, of which sometimes no 
other record is known to exist. Then there are 
the graphic character-sketches of leading 
political figures. In a letter to Mann, for 
instance, a pen portrait of the young George III, 











soon after his accession, is skilfully drawn in 
half-a-dozen phrases : “ His person is tall and 
full of dignity; his countenance florid 
and good-natured ; his manner is graceful and 
obliging ; he expresses no warmth or resent- 
ment against anybody ; at most coldness.” 
This description supplements the character 
study of the King, at about the same period, 
outlined by Walpole in the first volume of the 
Memoirs of George III. “ So far as could be 
discerned of the King’s natural disposition,” 
Walpole wrote, “ it was humane and benevolent 

. he accepted services with grace and 
appearance of feeling ; and if he forgot them 
with unrestrained facility, yet he never marked 
his displeasure with harshness. . He had 
neither passions nor activity. He resigned 
himself obsequiously to the government of his 
mother and Lord Bute: learned and even 
entered with art into the lessons they inspired, 
but added nothing of his own. When the task 
was done he relapsed into indifference and 
indolence till roused to the next day’s part.” 
In many respects, this vignette is telling and 
accurate.® 

Walpole’s assessments of his great con- 
temporaries were often partial and prejudiced. 
With his cousin Conway, he would hardly find 
any fault. With almost all others, he was 
perhaps rather too inclined to expose the im- 
perfections but fail to praise the virtues ; and 
the reader may even suspect at times something 
of the gleeful malice of a little boy in the act of 
“debunking” one of his seniors. But his 
descriptions are always lively and apt, and his 
power to diagnose weaknesses of character 
acute. Of the elder Pitt (with a metaphor that 
brilliantly fits the man) he wrote that “ Lord 
Chatham was a meteor and a glorious one... . 
A minister that inspires great actions must be 
a great minister; and Lord Chatham will 
always appear so—by comparison with his 
predecessors and successors.” 


‘This description of George III by Walpole 
invites comparison with the more penetrating 
character sketch, based on much more intimate 
acquaintance, recorded in his memoirs two or three 
years before by the second Earl Waldegrave, 
Walpole’s nephew by marriage (quoted by Sir Lewis 
Namier in his article, King George III, a study in 
personality, in History Topay, volume III, 
number 9 (September 1953), p. 615). Walpole had 
access to those memoirs and clearly drew upon them. 


And of one of \ 
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WALPOLE in 1793 : a drawing by G. Dance 


those successors, Lord North: “‘ Two large 
prominent eyes that rolled about to no purpose 
(for he was utterly short sighted), a wide mouth, 
thick lips, and inflated visage, gave him the air 
of a blind trumpeter. But within that 
rude casket were enclosed many useful talents. 
He had much wit, good-humour, strong natural 
sense, assurance, and promptness both of 
conception and elocution. . . . His indolence 
prevented his forming any plan. His in- 
difference made him leap from one extreme to 
another ; and his insensibility to reproach 
reconciled him to any contradiction.”’ Or 
again, the meretricious brilliance of Charles 
Townshend is dissected and pinned down in a 


* Memoirs of George III, vol. IV, pp. 52-4. 
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couple of scarifying sentences: ‘“‘ Townshend 
had parts that embraced all knowledge 
with such quickness, that he seemed to create 
knowledge instead of searching for it.” ‘“ He 
had almost every great talent, . . . he must 
have been the greatest man of this age . 
had his faults been only in a moderate pro- 
portion—in short if he had had but common 
truth, common sincerity, common honesty, 
common modesty, common steadiness, common 
courage, and common sense.”® And, to 
conclude these illustrations, nothing could 
better convey the essential child-like naivety of 
the Duke of Newcastle than this description 
of him on the solemn occasion of King 
George II’s funeral: “ This grave scene was 
fully contrasted by the burlesque Duke of 
Newcastle. He fell into a fit of crying the 
moment he came into the chapel, and flung 
himself back in a stall, the Archbishop hovering 
over him with a smelling-bottle—but in two 
minutes his curiosity got the better of his 
hypocrisy, and he ran about the chapel with his 
glass to spy who was, or was not there, spying 
with one hand and mopping his eyes with the 
other. Then returned the fear of catching 
cold, and the Duke of Cumberland, who was 


8 Jbid., vol. II, p. 195, vol. III, p. 72. 


sinking with heat, felt himself weighed down, 
and turning round, found it was the Duke of 
Newcastle standing upon his train to avoid the 
chill of the marble.” 

Walpole wrote both for the entertainment 
and the enlightenment of posterity. The 
entertainment was provided in his letters— 
interesting, witty, informative, always ex- 
tremely readable, a source of continuous fresh 
enjoyment. The memoirs he intended as more 
solid historical fare. He understood perfectly 
that even incomplete information was better 
than no information at all ; and he was well 
aware that, although he could give a fairly 
complete account of some transactions, in 
which he himself had played a leading part, 
there were many about which he was largely 
ignorant. “Yet that very ignorance,” he 
wrote, in the Memoirs of George III, “ may 
guide future historians to the search after 
authentic papers.” To serve that purpose was 
an ample justification of the labours which he 
expended upon the memoirs. Although Wal- 
pole performed no official services in return 
for the comfortable salaries he received, which 
were charged upon his country’s revenues, it 
can perhaps with justice be contended, that in 
the service of posterity the outlay incurred was 
more than fully requited. 




























The Tragedy 


of Marshal Ney 


By HAROLD KURTZ 


PART II: 
The Trial 


EY’S IMPRISONMENT, WHICH was to last 
Ne over three months, consisted of two 

distinct phases : the first takes us up 
to the beginning of November 1815, when the 
Marshal made his brief appearance before the 
Military Court appointed under the Royal 
Ordonnance ; and the second starts when the 
Marshal’s submission that the Military Court 
was incompetent to try him had been accepted 
and the Chamber of Peers became his final 
Tribunal. In contrast to de la Bédoyére’s trial, 
which took barely three weeks from arrest to 
execution, Ney’s case, with its constant delays 
and adjournments, for long occupied the public 
mind, and inevitably widened the sharp and 
tragic division of opinion separating French- 
men from Frenchmen. 

Louis XVIII was himself fully aware of the 
embarrassment that the illustrious captive at 
the Conciergerie created for his dynasty and 
Government. “By allowing himself to be 
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MICHEL NEY, Marshal of France and Prince of 
Moskova, 1769-1815, from a contemporary print 


arrested,” he told more than one courtier, 
“Ney has done us far more harm than by going 
over to Bonaparte last March ; and this,” he 
added, “‘ after all that was done to help him to 
escape.” Louis, in fact, began to regard himself 
as the prisoner of the party whom he described 
as “more Royalist than the King” ; and the 
elections in August with their overwhelming 
Ultraist landslide made this paradoxical rela- 
tionship between King and Country only more 
acute. Fouché was swept away as a result, and 
Talleyrand followed soon afterwards. The 
King sent for the Duc de Richelieu, an intimate 
of Alexander of Russia, in whose domains he 
had spent the previous fifteen years, to form a 
Cabinet. By October, France had a new 
Government in which the key Ministry of the 
Police was held by Decazes, an ambitious and 
good-looking Southerner who was rapidly 
establishing himself as the King’s undisputed 
favourite. Before this radical change, however, 








the old Government had nominated the 
members of the Military Court that was to try 
Ney ; and this gave rise to the first major 
incident, showing how fraught with danger 
these proceedings were. The Minister of War 
appointed Marshal Moncey as the Court’s 
President, but that Gichful « old soldier refused, 
in a personal letter to the King, to sit in judg- 
ment upon his former colleague. The King 
thereupon consigned Moncey to the fortress of 
Ham, depriving him of his rank and titles. 
Marshal Jourdan, next in seniority among the 
Marshals, was the second choice as President, 
and he accepted ; with him were to sit Marshals 
Masséna and Augereau with three Lieutenant- 
Generals. In the end, however, the Court did 
not assemble until November 9th. 

The prisoner at the Conciergerie was mean- 
while busily preparing his defence. With the 
help of his wife’s family he engaged as his 
counsel old Monsieur Berryer, one of the 
leaders of the Paris bar and well known for his 
fearless defence under the Empire of a number 
of Napoleon’s enemies. Berryer in turn asked 
Dupin to assist him. Both advocates soon found 
that Ney was unwilling to be tried by his fellow 
Marshals. In their memoirs, they both state 
that it was Ney himself who refused to recognize 
the competence of the Military Commission ; 
and it is clear that they doubted the wisdom of 
this course. However that may be, they acted 
on the Marshal’s wishes. When the Court 
Martial at length assembled, in a packed Court 
Room to which most of the foreign celebrities 
then assembled in Paris flocked, as did a large 
number of the inhabitants of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, the lawyers, and after them Ney in 
person, engaged in lengthy argument designed 
to prove the incompetence of these military 
judges to try the case of a Peer of France. 
These arguments took up two days ; and, 
after an interval for deliberation, the President 
of the Court announced that they had come 
to the decision to grant the prisoner’s appli- 
cation, and that his case should therefore be 
transferred to the Chamber of Peers. “ Once 
incompetence was declared,” wrote Charles 
de Rémusat to his mother, “ Bonapartist 
stock rose by leaps and bounds,” while a 
noble lady exclaimed in her salon when she 
heard about this new delay: “ Really they 


should not let him languish so—and us with 
him !” 

Richelieu, who, in his twin capacity as Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary, had spent the 
previous months negotiating the peace treaty 
with the Allies, had every desire to finish with 
this interminable case as quickly as possible, 
On the day-after the Court Martial’s declaration 
of incompetence he hastened to the Chamber 
with a new Royal Ordonnance that enjoined the 
Peers to proceed with the judgment on Marshal 
Ney “ without delay, as he is accused of high 
treason and an attempt on the security of the 
State.” In a speech, the hysterical violence of 
which surprised the Peers, Richelieu exclaimed 
that the action by the Court Martial was 
regarded “ as the victory of a faction—let their 
triumph be short-lived !” And this honour- 
able and chivalrous man, whom the confused 
and bitter events after Napoleon’s final defeat 
liad elevated into a position which he neither 
desired nor cherished, ended his discourse with 
these words ; “ It is not merely in the name of 
the King that we shall fulfil our office . . . it is 
in the name of Europe that we are here to 
implore you, and demand you to judge Marshal 
Ney.” It was this particular phrase that was 
remembered, and, as we have seen, it found its 
final echo in Dupin’s speech thirty-eight years 
later before the monument in the Avenue 
d’Observatoire. 

At this point, when the Marshal’s fate was 
in the hands of the Peers of the Realm, a strange 
element, half romantic and yet intensely sincere, 
enters our story ; and this is the conspiracy, on 
the part of some young Englishmen then in 
Paris, to come to the rescue of the imprisoned 
Marshal. The principal heroes of this gallant 
undertaking were Sir Robert Wilson, soldier 
and diplomatist, now a half-pay Major-General; 
Captain John Hely-Hutchinson of the Guards, 
who had fought with great distinction in all the 
major engagements of the Napoleonic wars 
from Corunna and Walcheren to Waterloo ; 
and Michael Bruce, a young gentleman of 
ample means provided by a fond and indulgent 
father. Others were involved on the fringes ; 
Lord Kinnaird, for example, and Colonel James 
Stanhope, Lady Hester’s brother ; but the 
greatest activity was exercised by the first- 
named trio. 























By the time that Sir Robert Wilson reached 
Paris, a month after Waterloo, he had lost all 
official standing and lived as a private in- 
dividual. His friends at home, to whom he 
wrote voluminous and barely legible letters, 
soon recognized that Wilson was filled with 
profound indignation and disgust at the poli- 
tical scene that he found in the Bourbon capital. 
So outspoken were his comments, not merely 
in letters but at the various gatherings of the 
many English visitors, that the Police found it 
expedient to provide his household with one of 
their spies ; luckily for them, and unluckily 
for Marshal Ney, Wilson’s personal valet from 
October 1815 onwards reported on all his 
master’s doings direct to Decazes. 

John Hely-Hutchinson, nephew and heir to 
the second Earl of Donoughmore,' was in 1815 
a young veteran of twenty-seven. He had, in 
the past and during the intervals of fighting, 
been the cause of much worry to his family. 
In these troubles, financial and amorous, his 
greatest ally had always been his uncle, Chris- 
topher John Hely-Hutchinson, M.P. for Cork, 
and that good and understanding man decided 
in the autumn of 1815 to set up house in Paris. 
Christopher was a widower with one legitimate 
son ; but for some years a Mrs. Woodcock, wife 
of an East Anglian clergyman, had been pre- 
siding over his household, and she did so now 
in Restoration Paris. The salon of ““ Madame 
Hutchinson,” as Lamartine puts it, soon 
became the meeting ground of all the “ liberal ” 
elements in the British Army. In her apart- 
ments in the Rue Helder, she cultivated the 
acquaintance of all who, like young Captain 
John, fretted at being called upon to maintain 
with their bayonets a régime which was—or so 
they judged—unpopular with the majority of 
Frenchmen. It was in that salon that the third 
of this trio of Ney’s champions turned up— 
Michael Bruce, who had recently returned from 
the mysterious East, where he had been both 
disciple and lover of Lady Hester Stanhope. 
Bruce’s motives for interesting himself in the 
cause of Marshal Ney had a more personal 
root than those of his two friends ; while he 
Shared their generous indignation, he was 
closer to the Marshal’s tragedy, since he had 


‘By courtesy of the present Earl of Donough- 
more, the author has had the opportunity of studying 
Captain John Hely-Hutchinson’s letters. 
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** his hysterical violence surprised the Peers ; ” 
RICHELIEU, Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary, 1766-1822 


been a frequent guest in Ney’s house at the 
time of the first Restoration. Some of the 
letters exchanged between him and Madame 
Ney have recently been made available by his 
great-grandson : they show that a warm, and 
even ambiguous, friendship had developed 
between the Maréchale and the younger man. 

These three Englishmen spoke the same 
language when they discussed the case of 
Marshal Ney ; and, after Richelieu’s speech, 
they decided on a campaign to rescue the victim 
from his persecutors. Long and passionately- 
written articles were sent to the Morning 
Chronicle in London, arguing, in language 
reminiscent of some of Wilson’s earlier dis- 
patches, Ney’s immunity under article XII. 
Bruce’s father was prevailed upon to finance 
the printing of a long pamphlet, following much 
the same lines—an eloquent piece of polemical 
literature which was again probably the fruit 
of the joint efforts of Wilson and Michael 








** Our dear little Aglaé,’’ LA MARECHALE NEY 
from a painting by Gérard 


Bruce ; for John Hely-Hutchinson had no 
journalistic ambition. The two authors also saw 
to it that the exposé justificatif composed by 
Ney’s counsel was widely circulated in London. 
*“‘'Ney’s memorials . . . appear to be very well 
drawn up,” a lawyer friend of Lady Holland’s 
was writing to her on November 25th, “ we 
most of us think that it is extremely difficult to 
put a more limited construction upon the 
articles of capitulation than that for which Ney 
contends.” 

This does not mean that there was wide- 
spread sympathy with Ney’s act of defection 
in March 1815 ; but serious opinion, by no 
means confined to the Whig Opposition, 
regarded Ney’s imprisonment and probable 
execution as a breach of the word Wellington 
had pledged on the country’s behalf. In addition 


to this there was the warm-hearted sentiment 
for the defeated enemy expressed by John 
Hely-Hutchinson in a letter to his sister, dated 
November, “‘ How cruel it is that a man with 
such military talents should be sacrificed to 
such beasts as the Bourbons.” Thus felt and 
wrote many of the officers of the Duke’s army ; 
and, hence, the Paris and London of autumn 
1815 was filled with conspiratorial whispers, 
talks and meetings, as the howl of rage from 
Ney’s enemies in the Faubourg and at Court 
reached its crescendo of vindictiveness. From 
the moment when the case was taken out of the 
hands of the Court Martial, and Richelieu 
elevated it to a European question, the simple 
issue of treason and its punishment was for- 
gotten ; the case came to be regarded as the. 
barometer by which could be measured the 
shape of things to come in the anxious and 
bewildered France that the Bourbons had 
inherited from Napoleon. 

Wellington soon became aware of the senti- 
ments animating so many of the officers close 
to him ; and an interesting side-light on his 
attitude is thrown in a letter addressed to Lady 
Holland early in 1816.”. . . “‘ Lord Kinnaird 
and Sir Robert Wilson have given so much 
offence to the Court by their free observations 
that the Duke of Wellington has been desired 
to speak to them and to recommend their 
quitting Paris. This he refused to do saying 
that an Englishman had as much right to talk 
at Paris as in London. ...” Another incident 
in this context is reported by Lamartine in his 
History of the Restoration—a book based upon 
the tales of eye-witnesses and others personally 
involved, and therefore one of the most useful 
sources for the period. Lamartine tells us that 
Madame Hutchinson called upon the Duke and, 
on her knees, made a passionate appeal for the 
life of the Bravest of the Brave. ‘“‘ My hands,” 
the Duke replied gravely, “ are tied behind my 
back. I can do nothing, but I must think of 
Marshal Bluecher and the Prussian Govern- 
ment ; I must think of the two Emperors, and, 
above all, I must think of the position of the 
King of France and the French Ministers. 
Even if I wished to do as you ask, and I will 
not say that I am against you, even then my 


Both letters to Lady Holland are quoted from 
an unpublished Holland House MS. by kind per- 
mission of the Earl of Ilchester. 
























duty would compel me to keep silence. I 
cannot be seen to be managing the King’s 
business for him.”” When Madame Hutchinson 
exclaimed that England’s enemies would call 
this a breach of faith, he answered: “If I 
troubled about what might be said in the future 
I should accomplish very little.” 

While these things went on behind the 
scenes, Madame Ney, taking advice from the 
faithful Michael Bruce and, through him, 
from Sir Robert Wilson, embarked upon a 
programme of personal calls to obtain influential 
support for her husband’s plight. Madame 
Ney’s position was an unfortunate one. Her 
mother had been a member of Marie Antoin- 
ette’s household and had, after the execution 
of the Queen, committed suicide. The famous 
Madame Campan, Marie Antoinette’s con- 
fidante and friend, was Madame Ney’s relative 
by marriage. Her family background thus gave 
Aglaé Ney a certain feeling of intimacy with the 
Royal Family—so much so that on that score 
she was always suspect to Napoleon, especially 
during the critical days preceding the farewells 
of Fontainebleau in 1814. These somewhat 
naive sentiments were a source of disappoint- 
ment to her after the first Restoration : for 
although, as Princesse de la Moskova, Madame 
Ney had free access to certain functions at the 
Tuileries, the reception with which she met 
was wounding in the extreme. Marie Antoin- 
ette’s surviving daughter, the austere and for- 
bidding Duchess of Angouléme, would stroke 
her on the cheek and say : “‘ Ah, here we have 
our dear little Aglaé ”—a touch of Royal con- 
descension that made the Princesse feel as if 
she were a domestic servant. It was because of 
these constant provocations offered to his wife 
that Ney once exclaimed during the first 
Restoration : “Do I have to teach these 
people what the name of Ney means in 
France ?” 

Despite these set-backs, Madame Ney 
decided in November 1815, when the life of her 
husband was at stake, to seek an audience of the 
King and the Duchess of Angouléme in order 
to deliver in person her appeal for mercy. 
With Marshal Marmont’s help, she succeeded 
in seeing the King: but Louis, for all his 
understanding of the menace that the im- 
prisoned Marshal signified to his dynasty, told 





her with great tact and kindness that as a con- 
stitutional Monarch he was unable to go against 
his own laws and institutions. Madame Ney 
was not admitted into the presence of the 
Duchess of Angouléme, even though she spent 
many an anxious morning in her ante-chamber. 
With the possible exception of Wellington, who, 
as we have seen, knew that his hands were tied, 
the daughter of Louis XVI was the only person 
in Europe who by an act of personal inter- 
vention might have saved Marshal Ney, and 
this she failed to perform. 

Besides the Tuileries, Madame Ney visited 
Wellington, the French Premier, Decazes at 
the Ministry of Police, Sir Charles Stuart at 
the British Embassy, and even the Tsar 
Alexander. She also sent letters to Lord 
Liverpool, to the Prince Regent, and to Lord 
Holland. Only Holland reacted favourably. 
He wrote to Lord Liverpool, explaining the 
importance which he as an Englishman—not 
merely as a member of the Opposition— 
attached to an honourable interpretation of 
article XII of the instrument of capitulation, 
and suggested that the Prime Minister should 
arrange an audience for him with the Prince 
at Carlton House. Liverpool replied with a 
non-committal note, and at once wrote to His 
Royal Highness, pointing out that there was no 
good reason for the Prince to receive Lord 
Holland. The Prince, whose attentions were 
at that moment engaged elsewhere, was only 
too happy not to have to return to London. 

Finally, Ney himself was persuaded to 
address a personal letter to Wellington. This 
letter was based on a bad psychological calcula- 
tion ; for in it the Duke’s former adversary did 
not speak as soldier to soldier, or appeal to his 
conqueror’s generosity. It was, instead, a 
lawyer’s letter, arguing that he, Ney, had the 
right to be exempted from all legal proceedings 
by the capitulation—an argument that was 
unlikely to impress Wellington either as soldier 
or as a diplomatist. The Duke therefore 
replied in a brief but courteous note which’said 
that the convention with its article XII could 
never be interpreted as being binding upon the 
Government of the King of France ; it had 
merely been drawn up to prevent the soldiers 
of the Allied Armies from committing any 
outrages in the districts they occupied. Madame 
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Ney, meanwhile, received much the same reply 
to her numerous appeals. 

It took the Chamber of Peers six days to 
reach their verdict. Ney first appeared before 
them on November 13th, and again on 
November 21st and 23rd. On the latter day, 
his counsel obtained a further recess, and the 
Chamber assembled again on December 4th, 
5th, and 6th. It was the strategy of the defence 
to convince the judges of two things : that Ney 
had not committed premeditated treason but 
had acted under the overwhelming impulse of 
the situation and of force majeure ; and that, 
secondly, under the articles of the capitulation 
he was exempt from punishment. They cer- 
_ tainly succeeded in their first objective. The 
Crown’s case of premeditated treason, of a 
conspiracy to bring Napoleon back, collapsed 
after General de Bourmont, Ney’s subordinate 
at Lons-le-Saulnier, had given his evidence for 
the prosecution. Monsieur Berryer was able 
to prove that Bourmont knew in advance of 
Ney’s intention to read Napoleon’s proclama- 
tion to the troops on the morning of March 
14th. Despite this, Bourmont had agreed to 
assemble the troops in the square. ‘* What 
effect,” Berryer asked him, “did the reading 
of the proclamation have on the troops ?” 
Bourmont, who, as we have seen, had changed 
sides in the ensuing confusion no less than three 
times, answered : “The officers were shocked ; 
the men cried ‘ Vive l’Empereur’.” Dambray, 
the President of the Chamber impatiently 
interrupted : “ This question has been thor- 
oughly answered already,” thereby giving 
Berryer the opportunity for putting his most 
deadly question : “‘ Will the President then ask 
the witness if, while the men were crying 
* Vive l’Empereur, M. de Bourmont was crying 
‘Vive le Roi’?” After this, the prosecution 
had to admit that if a man like Bourmont, now 
once again holding an important command in 
the King’s army, acted as he did on the fatal 
day, pressure of events must indeed have been 
great. 

The decisive moment of the trial came when 
the question of the relevance of the Convention 
of St. Cloud with its article XII came up for 
debate. Berryer and Dupin had arranged for 
Marshal Davout to give evidence on this point, 
and that majestic veteran told a hushed 


Chamber that if the article had not been agreed 
to by the Allies in July he would have given 
them battle. ‘‘ What forces had you under 
your command ?” asked Berryer. “ About 
sixty thousand infantry, twenty-five thousand 
cavalry and four or five thousand pieces of 
artillery.” “‘ And did you feel confident of being 
able to resume hostilities in the event of the 
negotiations breaking down ?” “TI felt such 
confidence,” Davout replied, “as a general 
can have who commands Frenchmen.” It is 
easy to imagine the effect of this statement 
upon the assembled Peers of France, but when 
Berryer came to his next question, which was 
to invite Davout to give his interpretation of 
article XII, the prosecution protested and the 
President forbade the Marshal to answer. 

At this point the Government decided to 
intervene in the proceedings. They addressed 
a note to the Chamber to the effect that it was 
humiliating to the national pride of France to 
invoke a Convention which a French Govern- 
ment of doubtful legality had concluded with 
foreign powers ; they therefore asked the 
Chamber of Peers to confine the present trial 
to a strict examination of the facts mentioned 
in the indictment. On receiving this com- 
munication, the Peers, on the morning of 
December 6th, met in secret session and agreed 
on the ruling that the Convention of July 3rd 
must not be mentioned or argued in Court. 

Thus the last day of this momentous trial 
was_ reached. Marshal Ney’s technique 
throughout had been to intervene passionately 
whenever he had the chance. Often would he 
jump up from the fauteuil, placed for him on 
the well of the Court, and accuse most of the 
hostile witnesses of being liars or personal 
enemies. The Court was given a clear demon- 
stration of the Marshal’s famous impulsiveness, 
of his reckless courage and highly-strung 
impatience. Now on the last day they were to 
witness a very different scene, which had been 
prepared by defence counsel and which, so far 
as one can judge from contemporary reports 
and various memoirs, did not quite come off— 
although, even so, it seems to have left a remark- 
able impression on the Peers. 

When Berryer and Dupin heard that the 
Court had ruled against the admissibility of 
the Convention of St. Cloud, they decided that 
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Picture Post Library 


The execution of Ney behind the Luxembourg Gardens, 
from a print published in London in 1816 


Ney’s last chance was in a piece of play-acting. 
They therefore suggested to Ney that they 
should argue before the Court that as his native 
province of the Saar had recently been ceded to 
Prussia, Ney was no longer a French subject 
and therefore not liable to be tried by a French 
Court. Once counsel had said this Ney, so 
they told him during the Court’s final recess 
on December 6th, should jump up and shout 
“No ! I am a Frenchman and as a Frenchman 
I shall die.’ This, so counsel suggested to a 
rather dazed Ney, should be followed by an 
appropriate little speech to the effect that 
whereas hitherto his defence had appeared to 
be free he now perceived it to be fettered, and 
rather than have an unworthy defence he pre- 
ferred to have none at all. It was Dupin’s 


impression, as they explained this little ruse to 
their client, that he did not really grasp it ; 
and so it was decided to write it down for him. 
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When the Court re-assembled in the afternoon 
of December 6th, Berryer began to speak once 
more on the Convention, and was at once 
interrupted by Dambray. Ney was then given a 
signal, and after some hesitation he rose and 
read the statement which his lawyers had pre- 
pared for him. He fluffed and fumbled ; but it 
seems that when he had finished there was a 
sharp pause of astonishment. One Peer at 
length exlaimed, “ A lawyer’s trick ” ; but from 
some witnesses it would nevertheless appear 
that Ney’s appeal to patriotism went home. 
Shortly afterwards the Peers withdrew to con- 
sider their verdict, and Ney was taken to the 
spacious room on the second floor of the 
Luxembourg Palace which for the past week 
had served as his cell. The time was five in the 
afternoon. 

Chancellor Dambray invited the Peers to 
give their answers to the following questions : 








(1) Did Ney receive emissaries from Bonaparte ? 
(2) Did he, on March 14th, read a proclamation 
to his troops advising them to desert the King ? 
Did he lead them over to the Usurper ? And 
(3) Did he commit the crime of high treason ? 
Once the Peers had voted on these questions 
they would then have to decide on the appro- 
priate punishment. Of the questions put the 
third and last was, of course, the decisive one, 
but it does afford an insight into the mentality 
of the House that to the question whether Ney 
had ever received emissaries from Bonaparte no 
less than 47 Peers answered with No—although 
even the Marshal himself had never denied this 
charge. When the third question was put to 
the vote, however, 157 Peers answered with 
yes, three pleaded extenuating circumstances, 
and one nervous young voice made their Lord- 
ships gasp with a clear and ringing “ No.” 
That voice belonged to the Duc de Broglie 
whose first session in the Upper House this 
was ; he had only a few days previously reached 
the age which entitled him to take his seat. 
Into the scandalized silence that followed his 
negative the young Duke, the descendant of 
two Marshals of France, delivered the maiden 
speech of his political career : “ There is no 
crime without criminal intention—there is no 
treason without premeditation. You do not 
betray on the spur of the moment. I can see in 
the facts of which Marshal Ney has been 
accused neither premeditation nor design to 
betray. He left Paris sincerely resolved to 
remain loyal, and he persisted until the last 
moment.” The Peers, according to de Broglie’s 
recollection of this scene, were too flabbergasted 
at this unexpected speech to interrupt him and 
so the young man went on with increased 
confidence : 

** In the last moment he yielded to the force 
of circumstances which to him appeared quite 
general, as indeed it was. History will judge 
severely his weakness, but it does not, as things 
stand at present, come under the definition of 
our laws,” and after that he uttered what surely 
must be one of the most penetrating of political 
epigrams : “ J/ est d’ailleurs des évenements qui, 
par leur nature et par leur portée, dépassent la 
justice humaine, tout en restant trés coupables 
devant Dieu et devant les hommes.” 

As the Peers were deliberating their verdict, 


Dambray received a note to say that M. Bignon, 
one of the three negotiators of the Convention 
of St. Cloud, was waiting outside and asking 
urgently to be admitted. He had a communica- 
tion of the utmost relevance to make. Bignon, 
who had left his post in the Foreign Ministry 
after the fall of the Talleyrand-Fouché Cabinet 
in September, had only learned late on the 
previous day that the Chamber had excluded 
as irrelevant all reference to the Convention of 
St. Cloud, on the grounds that the King had 
never acknowledged it. Bignon knew other- 
wise, and had travelled specially to Paris in 
order to prove it. He had on him papers which 
showed that in July, when Bluecher was pre- 
paring to blow up the Pont d’Jena—in revenge 
for the blowing up of the Rossbach monument 
by the French in 1806—Talleyrand, then the 
head of the King’s Government, had invoked 
article XI of the Convention in order to prevent 
this outrage. Thus the Pont d’Jena was saved 
by the very treaty to which King and Govern- 
ment maintained that they were strangers. If 
the Convention saved a bridge could it not now 
save the life of a Marshal of France ? This was 
the message which the conscientious Bignon 
wanted to give to the Peers of France ; but 
Dambray would not interrupt the proceedings 
in the Council Chamber to hear him. The fact 
that all debate of the Convention was sup- 
pressed, that prosecution and Government were 
patently afraid of its being argued in open 
Court, undeniably adds strength to the argu- 
ment of the Ney party, in Paris and London, 
that Ney was entitled to its protection. It 
should be borne in mind that the Convention’s 
last article stipulated for all difficult or doubtful 
cases to be interpreted “ in a sense favourable to 
the French Army ”—surely Ney’s case cried out 
for that clause to be honoured above all others? 

Thus it was made easy for the noble judges 
to exclude from their minds the provisions and 
conditions of the treaty which had surrendered 
the capital of France to the victorious enemy. 
All that was now left for them to do was to give 
their votes on the appropriate form of punish- 
ment for the proven crime of high treason. In 
this count 142 votes were given for execution 
“ according to military custom,” one for death 
by the guillotine, thirteen for deportation ; five 
Peers abstained. 
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It is probable that Dambray refrained from 
hearing Bignon because the Chancellor knew 
that the Government were now in an almost 
indecent hurry to proceed with the execution. 
No sooner had the majority vote been given for 
death by shooting than the Secretary of the 
Chamber, M. Cauchy, was dispatched to tell 
the Marshal that he was to die in five hours. 
This indication of panic in high circles is no 
doubt partly to be explained by the atmosphere 
of conspiracy and plot that had pervaded Paris 
since Richelieu’s speech in the Chamber ; Sir 
Robert Wilson’s valet was earning his pay. 
For the same reason it was ordered that Ney 
should not be executed in the Plaine de Grenelle, 
the traditional place for military executions, 
but at a deserted spot just behind the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens. 

Ney’s bearing in his last hours was 
exemplary. He remained to the last the rough 
and bold soldier of the Revolution to whom 
death had been a companion all his life. When 
his wife and little sons came for the last farewell 
he told Aglaé to seek an audience 
at the Tuileries ; there was, he 
assured her, still hope for a last- 
minute reprieve. The unhappy 
woman rushed off to the Palace 
in the grey light,of a December 
dawn to see the King or Madame 
Royale : but, even as she was 
waiting in a cheerless ante- 
chamber, her husband was taken 
to the place of execu- 
tion. In charge of that 
sombre operation was 
the Comte de Roche- 
chouart, Richelieu’s 
brother - in - law, and, 
like the Premier him- 
self, until recently in 
the Russian service. In 
his report on the execu- 
tion, that staunch 
Royalist | emphasized 











that he had ordered M. de St. Bias, a Pied- 
montese officer in the King’s “ Maison 
Militaire,” to give the order to fire—‘ because 
I did not wish a French officer to carry out this 
painful duty.” With the exception of the 
fashionable fanatics of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, there were few Frenchmen alive at 
the time to whom the fate of the Bravest of the 
Brave did not bring the pangs and anxieties of 
an uneasy conscience. 

Some ten years after the execution, Philippe 
de Ségur published his history of the Russian 
Campaign. Both Napoleon and Louis le 
Desiré were in their graves, and Artois, who 
had so nearly fought at Quiberon and at Lyons, 
ruled France as Charles X. As was his annual 
custom, Ségur went to the Tuileries on New 
Year’s Day in 1826 to pay his respects to the 
King as his Commander-in-Chief. He was 
leaning against a table by the window, waiting 
for the King to make his appearance, when he 
suddenly became aware that the Duchess of 
Angouléme was staring at him, and seemed 
about to cross the room in order 
to address him. This struck 
Ségur as a remarkable thing: for 
as a rule the Duchess, with her 
usual gauche disdain, was at 
great pains to ignore him, the 
Napoleonic veteran. He en- 
quired afterwards from one of 
the Duchess’s ladies the reason 
for her odd behaviour and was 

told that Her Royal 

Highness had just 

finished reading his his- 
. tory with its full and 
/ vivid account of Ney’s 

heroic record during 
the retreat. “‘ Why has 

M. de Ségur not told 

us all this earlier?” had 

been her reaction. “ He 
could have saved the 
life of Marshal Ney.” 


Print of the statue of Ney 
at Metz. 


























































LIONELLO D’ESTE, DUKE, 1441-1450 
by Pisanello 


HE CASTELLO D’ESTENSE, “the most 

impressive sight which Italy offers in this 

genre,” was built in 1385 by Bartolino da 
Novara, also the architect of the Gonzaga 
fortress at Mantua. Rising out of the flat 
marshy plain of the Polesina, the gigantic 
citadel, with its four square towers and moat, 
was Originally designed for the Obizzi lords as a 
refuge against popular risings, and stands: in 
dramatic contrast with the white garden-city 
beneath, its straight network of roads and 
dignified palaces such as “ Diamante” or 
** Schifanoia,” where Borso d’Este went into 
villegiatura. For only during the fifteenth 
century did the courtly civilization of Ferrara 
come to fruition. After a barbarous period of 
bloodshed and family feuds, the natural sons 
of Niccolo III, Lionello and Borso d’Este, and 
after them dukes Ercole and Alfonso, en- 


Court Life 


at Ferrara 


By F. M. GODFREY 


During the fifteenth century the courtly 
civilization of Ferrara gave birth to 
splendid works of art. 


By courtesy Carrara Academy, Bergamo 


couraged in Ferrara a humanist and artistic 
flowering equal to that of Mantua under the 
Gonzaga, Ravenna under the Malatesta and 
Urbino under the Montefeltro. This city- 
culture of the Italian Renaissance was based 
upon the romantic enthusiasm with which the 
civilization of Greek and Roman antiquity wa 
absorbed by scholars and burghers, and 
fostered by princely wealth and patronage. 
Niccolo III, by no means a paragon of learning 
and of virtue, inherited, together with the mort 
ruthless qualities of his race, a sense of curiosity 
and adventure which not only took him as 
pilgrim to the Holy Land, but prompted him 
to search for the most gifted humanists 4 f 
home. It was thanks to his efforts that Guarino 
da Verona and Giovanni Aurispa settled i 
Ferrara as princely tutors and teachers at the 
University. Within ten years, Greek studits § 
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“ History Today ™ Map by S. H. Perrin 


Renaissance Italy : Ferrara and her neighbours 


had become so flourishing, that Pope Eugenius 
III summoned the universal council to Ferrara, 
there to meet the Eastern Emperor, John 


Palaeologus, and the Patriarch of Byzantium. 


Niccolo himself belongs to 4 more barbarous 
age. This prince, who had over twenty natural 
children and who gave to the Ferrarese the 
stamp of his own facial type—Dzi gua e di la del 
Po, tutti fig di Niccolo—murdered his own 
wife and son on suspicion of their illicit rela- 
tionship, and shortly afterwards married for the 
third time. At his death in 1441, he declared 
Lionello to be his most deserving successor. 
Though his father’s violence must have 
overshadowed his youth, Lionello proved him- 
self an impeccable ruler, who shunned violence 
and excelled in the arts of peace. As a boy, he 
had spent two years in the camp of the condot- 
tiere Braccio at Perugia. But he longed for a 


classical education, and for five years became 
the pupil of Guarino, who in the manner of 
Vittorino at Mantua united scholarship with 
religious and knightly exercises. With Lionello 
dawned the golden age of Ferrarese humanism, 
of Socratic conversation in the Este Gardens, 
of art-patronage and the cult of Latin verse. 
Leon Battista Alberti was attracted to the 
prince, and Niccolo Pisano stayed at Ferrara 
and painted the duke’s likeness, grave beyond 
his years, with steep brow, firm mouth, and 
proud set features. During these last years of 
Lionello’s life, Piero della Francesca too worked 
in the palace ; and from the Flemish north 
came Roger van der Weyden to paint a tryptych 
for the duke and the portrait of Meliaduse 
d’Este. Thus did the foremost artists of the 
age leave their mark on the Ferrarese school of 
Tura and Cossa. 





The Castello d’Estense : ‘* the most impressive sight 
which Italy offers in this genre ”’ 


But, if the outlines of Lionello’s life are dim 
and diffused like the heraldic pattern upon his 
sleeve, those of Borso his brother and confidant, 
who inherited the Este lordship from him, are 
as bright as daylight. That is not due to richer 
historical documentation, but to the unique 
monument which records, in a number of 
mural paintings, the pageant of leisure and 
luxury which was Borso’s lot. For in the 
Palazzo Schifanoia, the ‘“‘ Gloria d’Este” 
which Borso built for himself as a summer 
house just outside the town, he appointed the 
best painters of the old Ferrarese School to 
perpetuate, “‘in a great genre-like astrological 
and allegorical whole,” a detailed account of 
his daily pursuits. 

Duke Borso was not a scholar ; he had little 
Latin and no Greek. Nor was he noted for 
deeds of war. As a statesman he had a certain 


repute for worldly wisdom, and acted as arbiter 
between his warring neighbours Milan and 
Venice, so that Pope Paul II could say of him 
“he wages war without a blow and without 
cost, when he rides out with his falcons, and 
this with more profit than another with 5,000 
men-at-arms.” Yet if humanism declined, if 
the rule of Latin was over, if the ingua volgare 
and French Romance prevailed over Roman 
poets, if Tristan and Lancelot were preferred 
to Virgil and Ovid, and if Borso aspired after 
the paladin perfetti of the Round Table, he 
none the less supported the University, where 
Guarino and Aurispa kept their chairs. Borso’s 
passion was more for building than for letters ; 
he laid the foundation for the Certosa of Ferrara 
and built many palaces. The decorative arts 
were best suited to his ample and extrovert 
personality, bent upon the spectacular and the 
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Duke Borso leaves the Temple of Fustice, with friends and falconers 
Fresco by Cossa in the Palazzo Schifanoia 


mise en scene. He always wore silks and brocades 
and a necklace worth 70,000 ducats ; and it is 
significant that his finest achievement, the 
frescoes at Schifanoia, was one of self-com- 
memoration. But if he was vain, he was neither 
forbidding nor tyrannical. Only one conspiracy 
is recorded during his reign, that of Pio da 
Carpi. On him and his family he wreaked bitter 
vengeance, imprisoning eight of his brothers 
and killing two. 

Only three events stand out in his twenty- 
one years as a ruler ; and they were all designed 
to enhance his prestige. In 1452 the penurious 
would-be Emperor Frederick III stopped at 
Ferrara on his way to Rome, willing to sell to 
Borso the coveted title of Duke of Reggio and 
Modena ; for Ferrara itself was a fief of the 
Church and not his to bestow. For ten days 
and nights he was entertained with banquets 


and tournaments, and given fifty of Borso’s 
finest horse and falcons. Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, bishop of Siena, addressed the 
people. Then, according to custom, Borso 
toured his realm in triumph. 

Seven years later, Aeneas, now Pope Pius II, 
stayed at Ferrara on his way to the Council of 
Mantua, where in 1459 he preached the crusade 
against the Turks. Borso made a strenuous 
effort to persuade the Pope to crown him Duke 
of Ferrara. He went to meet him in a magni- 
ficent Bucentaur upon the Po ; white-robed, 
flower-wreathed children welcomed him to the 
jubilant city, and Borso promised him the 
fabulous sum of 300,000 ducats. The Pope 
walked in procession through the torch-lit 
town under a peal of bells, but firmly declined 
to grant Borso’s wish. He must needs wait 
another twelve years until Pope Paul II, a 





















































































** A falconer ... ona rearing steed” 














friend of the Este, granted him the desired title. 
Then, in the last year of his life, 1471, Borso 
went to Rome with a splendid retinue of five 
hundred courtiers, there to be clad in the ducal 
mantle and pointed mitre per nostra honorifi- 
centia et gloria. The vainglorious ambition of a 
life-time was at last triumphant. But Borso 
was not to enjoy it for long. After a month of 
ceremonious feasting in Rome, the Duke caught 
a fever and died on his way back to Ferrara. 

Rarely can the Renaissance thirst for fame, 
and the desire to leave an individual mark of 
distinction, have been so strong as in Borso. 
It produced the quaintest pictorial cycle ever 
painted to hold up to posterity the riches, the 
splendour, the costumes and the persons, of a 
prince and his courtiers—a unique cultural 
and historical document still preserved in the 
noble ruin of the Schifanoia frescoes. 

It is not a family picture like Mantegna’s 
work in the Camera degli Sposi in neighbouring 
Mantua, glorifying the dynasty of the Gonzaga. 






















































































Borso remained unmarried and favoured the 
company of young men, of courtiers and 
falconers. Nor has the historical Este Court a 
religious setting, as the Medici cavalcade in 
Gozzoli’s journeying Kings at the Palazzo 
Riccardi. It is simply a pictorial record of 
Borso’s worldly life as a dispenser of justice, a 
huntsman, a gracious and jovial prince—a 
secular epic with an astrological super-structure 
and a thin varnish of allegory to please the 
learned taste of his time. This painted “ Ency- 
clopaedia” is comparable to the court poet 
Tito Strozzi’s Borsiada, a fragmentary and 
flattering account of the Duke’s reign and 
person. 

Of the work of Tura, who submitted 
cartoons for the paintings of the Months at 
Schifanoia, no certain traces remain. Nor was 
he present at Ferrara during the time of their 
execution (1469-70). The only recognizable 
section in the vast rectangular hall is the east 
wall, where Francesco del Cossa was in sole 
charge of March, April and May. The Seasons 
had been a favourite subject with the medieval 
sculptor who, in the symbolical shorthand of 
single figures, represented grape-picking or 
corn-cutting peasants. 

During the early years of the fourteenth 
century the Limbourg brothers in their elegant 
miniatures of the Trés riches Heures du Duc de 
Berry, at Chantilly, created the courtly canon of 
the pictorial calendar, where the labours of the 
year are depicted alongside the pursuits of lords 
and ladies, in a medieval setting of walled town 
and turreted castle. The most famous of them 
is the “‘ Cavalcade ” where, to the sound of tuba 
and horn, the company is riding to hounds in a 
formalized thicket beneath the towering city. 
Peasant-genre and chivalry combine in this 
Franco-Flemish Book of Hours by Paul de 
Limbourg, who had certainly been to Italy, 
and whose example may have fired the imagina- 
tion of the Ferrarese artists. 

Yet Borso’s principal concern was not with 
the Seasons, but with the splendid display of 
himself and his court. The lower sections of the 
wall, therefore, painted at the level of the eye, 
are the richest in historical narrative, where 
Borso metes out justice to his people under 
the triumphal arch or gives money to his 
favourite dwarf, Scocola. He alone and the 
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ducal cousins are clad in glittering gold 
brocade, while even his first councillor, 
Calcagni, wears a plain red tunic. This is the 
only scene reflecting affairs of state. Domestic 
justice was Borso’s pride ; and as he stands in 
the temple of “ Giustizia,” giving a patient 
hearing to the burgher who, with bared head 
and eloquent gesture of hand, argues his case, 
the flattery lies in the contrast of the illustrious 
presence with the deference and humility of 
the people : the peasant striding in from the 
field, the poor widow and child waiting their 
turn by the column. Beneath the wreath of 
flowers and fruit, held suspended over the 
ducal crest, by joyful putti, Borso appears as 
the ideal prince, approachable by all and 
enhanced by the jeunesse dorée around him, 
erect in their stiff pleated dresses and tight 
hose, displaying an extravagant sense of station. 

The business of the morning done, the duke 
can indulge his pleasure-loving nature and ride 
out with his friends and falconers. A continuous 
epic is represented, regardless of time and topo- 
graphical probability. Here the ducal party, 
firmly ensconced on their splendid mounts, 
legs stiffly apart, and with set profiles, presents 
an amazing array of courtly youth. Piero della 
Francesca, who worked for a time at Ferrara, 
comes to mind. In his battle frescoes at 
Arezzo the throng is equally close and the faces 
equally determined. Two types compose the 
duke’s following, one aquiline and aggressive, 
the other straight-nosed and sphinx-like, hard, 
square, roughly-hewn all of them, a male 
society whose natural centre is the duke, him- 
self fuller of mien, richer of gait, more human 
and more affable. As he talks with generous 
gesture of hand and smiling face to the falconer 
at the head of the hunting-party, he seems a 
born leader of men. 

No very obvious link joins the Justice- 
Temple to the gay cavalcade, unless it be the 
pretty page with his monkey, who turns away 
from the ceremonious court to watch the antics 
of his pet ; or the ruined arch through which 
the rear of the duke’s party are seen following 
the train : the same stern and sturdy physiog- 
nomies of the Ferrarese type, with their high 
cheekbones, protruding chins and tight lips. 
The arid landscape is hardly relieved by a vista 
here and there through the arch ; it is a world 







































































The Garden of Love 


of flint like Mantegna’s, a rocky escarpment 
with stone-steps leading up to the trellis, where 
white-robed labourers are cutting trees. This 
is the only hint at the season. It is March ; the 
trees are bare, and the farm-hands trail branches 
for the arbour. At the lower edge of the wall is 
a duckpond, where a hound watches a fright- 
ened bird, and here a falconer rides into the 
picture on a rearing steed ; a groom is washing 
down his horse. 

This falconer, who with his right hand pulls 
the horse’s bridle to swing the hunt around, 
and on his stretched-out left holds the bird 
delicately poised, is a most intense and charac- 
teristic figure, in tortured mien and spindly 
shape reminiscent of Tura’s St. George with 
his heraldic horse and steely limbs. Just above 
his head the elegant greyhound is racing the 
hare as in Gozzoli’s cavalcade of the Medici 
princes, giving a new sense of direction to the 
hunt. Over on the second wall the lay-out 
follows the same pattern. In a sumptuous 
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Renaissance Hall of variegated marble Duke 
Borso, decked in a golden doublet with an 
elaborate black arabesque, rewards his soavis- 
simo istrione. Next to him, in ostentatious robes 
of similar texture, are his familiars. To his right, 
bold-faced, Calcagni stands in a lively group of 
youths and men, gazing and listening, with 
tall caps and flowing manes, starched, cone- 
shaped tunics and coloured hose. Marmoreal 
greyhounds lie or mingle at the courtiers’ feet. 
Through a central arch opens a wide vista of 
receding rocks, and in its apex a huge heron is 
attacked by a falcon. This fine bird with its 
wings spread, the sinuous curvature of its 
neck, the straightened legs and clawing feet, 
is again Tura-like in its pent-up energy and 
heroic suspense. The tall and indolent falconer 
beneath looks up at the airy battle ; another 
sits straight upon the edge, his legs dangling 
down the wall, to dress and release his bird, 
while duke Borso rides into space on a splendid 
charger, followed by his men. 

Thus Cossa rendered “the holiday-life of 
his time ” and, to do full justice to the sporting 
instincts of the duke, inscribed on a narrow 
rectangular frieze above, a race of horses and 
men and women-runners, which the duke 
watches from outside the palace building. As 
he sits enthroned by the double arch, beneath 
the balconies from which the damigelle, the 
ladies of the court, are “ stretching their lovely 
necks,” the nimble figures file past in con- 
tinuous action. “‘ No Greek bas-relief or vase,” 
wrote Bernard Berenson, “‘ can show a design 
more swift.” 

In the middle zone, above the hawking 
parties of duke Borso, the signs of the Zodiac— 
well spaced emblems of Ram, Bull and Twins 
upon a blue background—herald the months 
of the year. These are crowned in the upper 
fields by triumphant chariots of gods and god- 
desses, drawn by fabulous beasts and sur- 
rounded by appropriate groups representing 
Ferrarese life and pleasure—scholars who 
accompany Minerva’s train or humble weavers 
and embroiderers busy at their loom, watched 
over by the ladies of the court. Above the sign 
of the Bull, a naked man, holding a large key, 
opens the season of Spring. Here Venus upon 
her float, drawn by swans, with Mars kneeling 
in golden armour at her feet, stirs the artist to 
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BORSO D’ESTE, DUKE, 1450-71 
by Baldassare d’ Este 


his most original flight of fancy. He has painted 
a Garden of Love with lute-playing and 
amorous youths in an elysian landscape of 
meadows and orange groves. It is an island of 
Cytherea, to which the Goddess of Love, robed 
in white with roses in her hair, has brought her 
devotees from the distant city beyond the water. 
Two fantastic purple rocks frame the passage ; 
and, on either side on the narrow escarpment, 
lovers stand in leisurely groups, embrace or 
recline, holding flutes and stringed instruments, 
presided over by the Three Graces. 

Nowhere in the paintings of the early 
Renaissance before Botticelli has the Realm of 
Venus been so innocently described, or with 
such unabashed delight. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the painter of this enchanting 
“ Garden-comedy of Life” bore the duke a 
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Peasants and courtiers : a detail from the Palazzo Schifanoia, 
built by Borso d’ Este 


grudge for not rewarding him better than his 
meanest assistant ; and that, when Borso, who 
was not distinguished as a connoisseur, asked 
his kinsman Baldassare d’Este to paint out 
some of Cossa’s portrait-heads at Schifanoia, 
in order to give them greater verisimilitude, 
Cossa should have left the court in despair, 
never to return. 

For Borso was above all else a showman. 
He had the same impassioned desire, which 
Dante imputes to the souls of the Inferno, for 
remembrance among the living. This prompted 
him to place his own seated figure by the side 
of the equestrian statue of his father Niccolo 
in front of the Palazzo del Podesta, and inspired 
his building-activities and the decorative work 
at Schifanoia. Hedonist though he was, Borso 
developed the arts of peace to perfection. He 
saw to it that the town was made unassailable, 
that the coffers were full to overflowing— 
though mainly from state-monopolies and sale 
of office—that scholars and soldiers were paid 


on time, and that in his realm there was an 


. ample show of Justice. This was his special 


preoccupation. He would arrest in person a 
defaulting councillor, or have himself fined in 
court for failing to give artisans their due. He 
would walk in funeral procession behind the 
body of a trusted servant, weeping, and black- 
robed. It is well known how Borso pardoned 
an offender who had slandered him in Venice 
and had then appeared before him, contrite and 
with a rope around his neck. This man was 
nearly stabbed in court by an over loyal citizen, 
and condemned to exile and confiscation only 
that the magnanimous prince might pardon 
him. In all public functions Borso strove after 
the ideal of the perfect prince, and Burckhardt 
sums up the feeling of the Ferrarese towards 
their dynasty as “ a strange compound of silent 
dread, of the true Italian sense of well calculated 
interest and of the loyalty of the modern 
subject : personal admiration was transformed 
into a new sentiment of duty.” 








FRANCE’S “ NATURAL FRONTIERS ” 


SIR, 
Surely Professor Cobban is being rather too 
dogmatic in writing that “‘ The view that Louis was 
fighting for ‘ natural frontiers ’ has long been shown 
to be mistaken. The very idea would have been an 
anachronism in the seventeenth century ?” [The 
Art of Kingship : Louis XIV : A Reconsideration, 
History Today, March 1954.] As early as 1568 a 
pamphlet by Jean le Bon has the significant title 
Le Rhin au Roi, and while this may be an isolated 
and unimportant instance, Richelieu’s Political 
Testament can hardly have failed to influence Louis’ 
foreign policy to some extent. Richelieu’s claims to 
the natural limits of France are clear enough— 
** restituere Galliae limites quos natura praefixit .. . 
confundere Galliam cum Francia et ubicumque fuit 
antiqua Gallia restaurare novam.” 


Yours, etc., 
E. G. COULSON, 
Bradfield College, Berkshire. 


Professor Cobban writes : 


Mr. Coulson is quite justified in questioning my 
statement, for the “natural frontiers” thesis is 
supported by the great authority of Albert Sorel ; 
but even Sorel could be mistaken. The pamphlet by 
Jean le Bon is a poem, the gist of which is given in 
the somewhat cryptic couplet, 

Quand Paris boira le Rhin 
Toute la Gaule aura sa fin. 
And I am not, of course, suggesting that no one ever 
. put forward the view that France should extend to 
the Rhine. Again, the Foreign Minister, Lionne, in 
1662 referred to the Pyrenees as the natural boundary 
between France and Spain. The point is that no one 
has ever produced any specific reference to show 
that either Louis XIV or Richelieu held or acted on 
a theory of natural frontiers. Richelieu wanted access 
to the Rhine and the acquisition of Strasbourg in 
particular ; he never thought of the conquest even 
of all the territory between the Moselle and the 
Rhine. Louis XIV’s foreign policy had a series of 
objectives, varying and developing according to 
circumstances, but it was not based on any fixed 
doctrine. 

Mr. Coulson’s other source, the Political Testa- 
ment of Richelieu, has often been challenged as 
apocryphal. Fortunately, I need not venture into 
this debate, for the curious fact is that the often 
cited passage “‘ restituere Galliae, etc.” does not 
appear in it, but comes from the Testamentum 
Christianum, testamentum politicum of the Jesuit 
Father Labbé. The Political Testament attributed 
to Richelieu contains practically nothing relating to 
his international policy. 

If anyone is interested in following up these 
points, I may refer them to C.-G. Picavet, La 
diplomacie frangaise au temps de Louis XIV (1930) ; 
P. Rain, La diplomacie frangaise d’Henri IV 4a 
Vergennes (1945) ; and the Testament politique du 
Cardinal Richelieu, ed. Louis André (1947). 

Finally, I should like to add that I referred to the 


LOUIS XIV : A CORRESPONDENCE 


idea of natural frontiers as an “ anachronism ” 
because I do not believe that people normally thought 
or could think in those terms in the seventeenth 
century. Such a conception of what is “ natural ” 
belongs to the end of the eighteenth century ; when, 
for example, it began to be said that the closing of the 
Scheldt was “‘ against nature,” or that “ Jes limites 
de la France sont marquées par la nature.” But this 
was the doctrine of Danton, not of Louis XIV or of 
Richelieu. 


THE KING’S WILL 


SIR, 

The writer of this article says that Louis XIV 
was “ succeeded, against his will and testament, not 
by his bastard Maine, whom he loved, but by Philip 
of Orleans, whom he hated.” Surely the fact is well 
known that, in order to avoid the conflicts to be 
feared during a minority, which had occurred at the 
death of Louis XIII—and also at the instance of 
Mme. de Maintenon—Louis XIV appointed in his 
will a Council of Regency, composed of all the 
princes of the blood royal and the legitimated 
princes, under the presidency of the Duke of Orleans, 
who also held the casting vote. After Louis’ death, 
it is true, this will was overturned and Orleans 
became sole regent : but the King’s arrangement, ds 
it stands, certainly does not disinherit his nephew in 
favour of the Duc du Maine, as the article states. 
The dying King told Orleans : “‘ fe vous ai conservé 
tous les droits que vous donne votre naissance.”’ This 
the will fully bears out. 

Surely Saint-Simon’s account is very highly 
coloured by his hatred for the legitimated princes. 


Yours, etc., 
(Miss) F. M. JOHNSON, 
Brixton, S.W.2. 


Professor Cobban writes : 


Of course, since Philip V was excluded by virtue 
of international considerations, the Regent had to be 
the next prince of the blood, the Duke of Orleans. 
Louis XIV did his best, so far as a will could be of 
any effect, to exclude him from real authority. He 
was made president of a Council of Regency, the 
membership of which was laid down in the will and 
not to be susceptible of alteration during the minority. 
Decisions were to be taken by majority vote, “ sans 
que le duc dorleans chef du conseil puisse seul et par son 
auctorité particuliére rien déterminer.” If the votings 
were equal a fresh vote was to be taken, and if it still 
remained equal Orleans then had the casting vote. 
This was about all he had by the will. The education 
of the young king and the control of his “ maison 
militaire ’’ were put into the hands of Maine, and in 
the event of his death were to go to his brother 
Toulouse. I should point out that all this is taken 
from the text of the will and not from Saint-Simon, 
who admittedly dramatised the scene at the Parle- 
ment. If Miss Johnson is interested she will find the 
text of the will printed in Dom H. Leclerc’s Histoire 
de la Régime, I. pp. 107-14. 
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Head of NERO, Emperor, 54-68, in the Museo delle Terme, Rome 


But perhaps the crescendo of denuncia- 

tion was reached in the nineteenth 
century. De Quincey saw in Nero “ the first 
in that long line of monsters who . . . under the 
title of Caesars dishonoured humanity.” To 
Merivale he was “ the despot released from all 
fear of God and overwhelmed at the same time 
with the fear of man . . . who has.no equal in 
history, to whom no analogy may be found save 
in the pathological annals of the scaffold.” 
Coming down to details, Merivale saw Nero as 
vulgar, timid and sanguinary—a good descrip- 
tion, for whatever his artistic and imaginative 
qualities may have been, rarely has any ruler 
so thoroughly combined criminality with 
fatuousness. 

These qualities are profusely illustrated in 
the surviving ancient accounts of his reign, by 
Tacitus, Suetonius and Dio Cassius. Though 
they wrote quite a long time after his death, 


rae EPOCH HAS HAD ITS SAY ABOUT NERO. 





all three were strongly influenced by the hatred 
felt for Nero, during his lifetime, by highly 
placed Romans. These writers do not suffer 
from any lack of abusive material. When 
Tacitus had denigrated Tiberius, the intract- 
ability of his subject-matter—for Tiberius was 
glum but not unspeakable—had caused him to 
adopt, for greater conviction, a lurid, hinting, 
smearing style. His account of Nero, whose 
deplorable actions speak for themselves, can 
afford to be more straightforward. 

But the empire was a mighty machine which 
had reached a high pitch of efficiency, and was 
only slowly affected by evil or idiocy at the 
centre. Indeed, a bad emperor might have no 
adverse effect whatever on the lives of millions 
of his subjects. They might benefit from what 
benefits were going, without suffering from 
any of the shocks inflicted on prominent metro- 
politan Romans and reflected by their his- 
torians. This had apparently happened under 


that earlier freak, Caligula, and it is worth 
considering whether it did not happen again 
under Nero. How are we to tell ? It is hard 
to be certain about things and people concern- 
ing whom our evidence is so sparse. But at 
least we can make better use nowadays of such 
evidence as exists. 

For one thing, it is very important to know 
what Nero himself, or his government, judged 
it possible and desirable to say in favour of his 
and their policies. Since we have such memor- 
able denunciations of Nero from the historians 
—whose motives may be mixed—it is only fair 
to see if anything can be said on the other side ; 
and who can speak for that other side more 
eloquently than the emperor and his advisers 
themselves ? They may tell lies—or more 
probably (if they were good propagandists) 
half-truths—but these lies and half-truths need 
to be considered if we are also going to pay 
attention to the lies and half-truths that are 
undoubtedly to be found in the historians and 
biographers. 

Now the government’s case is very care- 
fully, and eloquently, put on its coins. True 
to Roman tradition—which expected its news- 
paperless public to look attentively at its money 
—these include more varied and more expres- 
sive designs than we are accustomed to find 
today. These designs were planned and chosen 
‘at a high level.” We can seldom be sure 
whether a Roman emperor chose his own 
designs personally. But Nero, being an artist, 
probably did. And the presumption of an 
imperial interest and impetus is increased when 
we note a great artistic improvement of the 
coinage under Nero. It becomes more beautiful 
than any other Roman series—and perhaps 
finer than coinage has ever been since. 

This aesthetic climax was not attained 
immediately after Nero’s accession, nineteen 
hundred years ago, in A.D. §4. But even the 
earliest coinages served their political purpose, 


1 They still are: the Duke of Edinburgh was 
chairman of the committee which chose our own. 


for they have a good deal to tell us about his 
government’s point of view. Fig. 1 shows on 
one side the seventeen-year-old Nero and his 
domineering mother Agrippina (already, in a 
few months, reduced from first to second place, 
and later murdered), and on the other, in cere- 
monial chariot, Augustus (whom he persistently 
pretended to imitate) and his own immediate 
predecessor Claudius (whom he officially 
“ deified,” joking that mushrooms—with which 
Agrippina had poisoned him—were “ the food 
of the gods”). The large letters EX S(enatus) 
C(onsulto), “from a decree of the Senate ”— 
very unusual on gold and silver coins such as 
these—remind us of Nero’s initial attention to 
that body, which he soon afterwards came to 
detest. Cautious, resnectable continuity is the 
keynote of these designs ; and probably they 
circulated more Widely than any disparaging 
rumours. 

Six years later a new programme was selected 
for the coinage. One of the new “ types ”’ is the 
warrior on Fig. 2. He represents the antique, 
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traditional quality of the Roman Republic, 
martial valour and endurance, Virtus. This 
new representation is exceedingly at variance 
with what our literary authorities have to tell 
us about Nero at this period. In an immedi- 
ately previous year (A.D. 59), in the face of 
profound upper-class (and middle-class ?) dis- 
approval, he had introduced Hellenistic Games 
into Rome, showing himself as the pro-Greek 
monarch, who later received visitors in a short 
flowered tunic and muslin scarf (and “ freed” 
the Greeks from paying taxes).? In the same 
year he had instigated one of the worst murders 
of history. The death of his mother Agrippina 
is a horrible tale, far removed from old Roman 
Virtus :° 

2 A.D. 60 was probably the year of the poet 
Lucan’s first fulsome, Hellenistic praises of Nero. 
Lucan later changed his tone (and lost his life) 
because Nero jealously interfered with his publicity. 

8 Jewish morality too, expressing itself in ‘‘ Sibyl- 
line Oracles,” was profoundly shocked. 
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O heart ! lose not thy nature ; let not ever 

The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom ; 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural. 
But Hamlet does not add that Nero, despite his 
own nervousness—and isolated hostile slogans 
and acts of sabotage—was enthusiastically 
acclaimed when, after the deed, he returned to 
Rome. Many of the flatterers were evidently 
less shocked than relieved to be rid of a terribly 
dangerous woman. Tacitus faithfully records 
the excellent reception he received. 

In any case, the introduction of old Roman 
Virtus soon after such an event is not so wholly 
inappropriate and macabre as it looks. For in 
Britain, fighting under Nero’s supreme com- 
mand shortly before these coins were issued, 
Paulinus won a spectacular victory by anni- 
hilating the Druid human sacrificers and their 
sanguinary females on Anglesey.’ Nero, though 
highly unwarlike by temperament, came of 
army stock of which much was expected, and, 
like other emperors, was called “ Caesar” ; 
so that there was all the more need for a justi- 
ficatory martial success under his auspices : 
and here it was. Thus, in A.D. 61 and the 
following years, Romans were encouraged to 


think less of matricide and Greek acting than 
of their emperor’s victorious Romanitd ; and a 
contemporary issue strikes the same note by 
displaying, in military costume, Roma herself. 

Four years later Nero issued his first brass 
and copper coinage, an unprecedentedly magni- 


ficent series which influenced Renaissance 
artists. It gives a vigorous impression of the 
ruler himself, unduly bloated for his twenty-six 
years (Fig. 3).° One feels some sympathy for 


‘The fruits of victory were lost owing to 
“ Boadicea’s ”’ revolt. 

° We are told that, although Nero was not bad- 
looking, his complexion and eyes were unattractive, 
and his paunch as fat as his neck, but his legs much 
too thin. (His health, despite excesses, was good.) 
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FIG. 3 


Seneca, his tutor and first adviser, who had 
asked on grounds of asceticism to be excused 
the ceremonial kiss. On the reverse of this coin 
is one of a number of new themes ; among 
them a new and more emphatic conception of 
ROMA. But the “ protectors” of Rome—and 
of its emperor, who owed them his throne 
and paid them for it—were the praetorian 
guardsmen : and here on Fig. 3 for publicity 
purposes (scarcely a year before their officers 
plotted against him) is Nero at their manoeuvres 
(DECVRSIO). Their successive commanders 
were his counsellors : first Burrus, then—after 
the death of Burrus in questionable circum- 
stances—Tigellinus, a startlingly vicious ex- 
breeder of race horses. Tigellinus was in 
power when this coin was struck. 

Nero, too, loved horses, and loved riding and 
driving chariots. As a boy, he had been for- 
bidden even to mention the word Circus. As 
emperor, he defended chariot-racing as royal, 
ancient, and sanctified by religion and poetry. 
(When an official, irritated by the prima donna 
behaviour of charioteers, tried to replace 
horses by dogs, Nero intervened.) Already by 
A.D. §9 his advisers had reluctantly agreed to his 
driving, in person, in the new Vatican Circus— 
before a private audience ; but, despite sena- 
torial alarm, the public soon secured admission, 
and immensely enjoyed the unique spectacle. 
His “ horsiness ” was so popular that he wore 
his front hair “ set ” and “ crimped ” in steps, 
like a charioteer’s ; and that is how these coins 
show it. But it was imprudent of him to spend 
so much of his last two years (A.D. 66-8) chariot- 
driving in Greece. In the Olympic Games he 

® He was joint-commander, with an ineffective 
colleague. Seneca’s retirement had been gladly 


accepted (he was forced to suicide for conspiracy 
in 65). 











fell and did not complete the course, but the 
judges politely proclaimed him the winner 
(thus earning a large subsidy). Back in Rome 
he hung some of his trophies round his bed- 
room, and gave a public exhibition comprising 
no less than 1,808 of them. 

How do these coins deal with this embarras- 
sing imperial taste ? Tactfully and delicately, 
they allude to its utility for Roman, warlike 
purposes, and thus refer to the praetorian guard 
which provided the underlying sanction of the 
régime (but was otherwise, in publicity, almost 
unmentionable). 

An approximately contemporary coin shows 
Apollo the lyre-player (Fig. 4). This refers to a 





FIG. 4 


yet more passionate taste of Nero’s which 
offended prominent Romans even more deeply, 
without stimulating, in the West at least, any 
counterblast of popular enthusiasm. This was 
his devotion to the theatre. He loved acting, 
and especially singing. Often what he sang was 
poetry composed by himself ; and he played 
the lyre while he sang. He practised fanatically, 
dieting and taking laxatives and lying on his 
back with heavy sheets of lead across his torso. 
The quality of his voice and his poetry is 
variously reported ; probably neither was bad. 
His husky tones were best adapted to melo- 
dramatic parts. The future emperor Vespasian 
perilously went to sleep while Nero performed, 
but other generals and senators felt all too 
wakeful when they saw their emperor acting as 
a beggar, runaway slave, lunatic and pregnant 
woman. A loyal but uncultivated soldier saw 
him rattling his chains, on the stage, and leapt 
up to take them off. “ What is the emperor 
doing ?” went a joke about another part ; 
“he is having a baby.” 

His advisers had hoped that if Nero were 
allowed to drive chariots he might forget his 
ambition to act on the public stage. But they 
were wrong. The very year of these coins, 


when Burrus was dead and Seneca not long for 
this world, witnessed his début. Hellenic 
Naples was chosen for it. Then he “ starred ” 
on the professional stage at Rome itself. 
Naturally there is a rich crop of stories—about 
how one had to feign dead to get out of the 
theatre, how Nero obeyed theatrical etiquette 
so strictly that he would not even spit, and so on, 
** What a loss to the profession ! ” was what he 
meant to convey in those untranslatable last 
words of his life : gualis artifex pereo. It is only 
too painfully probable that this author of an 
epic on the Fall of Troy sang it, to his own 
accompaniment, while Rome burnt; the 
appropriately lurid background must have been 
irresistible. 

All writers agree that his performances on 
the professional stage were unspeakably shock- 
ing to leading Romans—as shocking, perhaps, 
as his murders, and much more shocking than 
his immoralities. It is therefore curious and 
interesting to see from Fig. 4 that the usually 
conservative and discreet coinage saw fit to 
acquaint the world with this imperial taste. 
Perhaps it was felt that something had to be 
said. So it was said—with a masterly mixture 
of cunning and boldness. For Apollo the lyre- 
player had appeared just once before—on the 
much less well designed coinage of that most 
respectable of all personages, the divine 
Augustus (Fig. 5) ; and statues in the same 


FIG. 5 





guise had been prominent in Augustan build- 
ings. Augustus, the coins imply, had favoured 
Greek learning and art (over which Apollo 
presided) ; so does Nero—and the obvious 
differences are ignored. To say that Nero was 
actually identified with Apollo, on these coins’ 
or elsewhere, is to go further than official 
terminology permits—though of course it was 
widely said, and his too-long back hair on these 

7 Suetonius says this. Augustus on his coin, 


inscribed ACT., thanks Apollo for winning Actium 
for him. 











coins is deliberately Apolline. But the reverse 
type cannot fairly be called anything more 
than Augustan. Indeed, re-entering the capital 
after his Greek “‘ victories,’ Nero chose to ride 
in Augustus’ triumphal chariot. 

So here is that favourite “‘ propaganda-line ” 
of Augustanism again ; and again it may be 
asked whether most of Nero’s subjects did not 
enjoy all the blessings, and more, that Augustus 
had conferred on their fathers. So, quite un- 
disturbed by a fantastic widening of the gap 
between Nero and his cold, cautious forebear, 
the “line ” persists. Figs. 6 and 7 show what 


could be made of the theme. It so happens 
that both of these designs, Vesta’s revered 
temple (on a silver denarius) and Victory carry- 
ing shield inscribed SPQR (on a copper as), 
were intimately, personally and inseparably 
associated with the memory of Augustus. 
These two designs had appeared together 
before, and that had been in his posthumous 
honour (e.g., Fig. 8). And Nero’s similar coins 


significantly coincide with the half-centenary 
of Augustus’s death. But on Roman coins 
antiquarianism is habitually blended with 
topicality : and in this very year, 64, Vesta’s 
shrine was destroyed in the Fire, and Nero, 
who was affected by the cult (he had recently 
felt faint in the temple), rebuilt it. The shield 
carried by Victory on the prototypes of Fig. 7 
had been a golden shield dedicated to Augustus 


by the SPQR in recognition of his classic, 


cardinal virtues ; and now it refers to Nero’s 
claim that these same virtues are incarnated in 
his régime and confer on him that half-magical 
property of Victoriousness. 

It is usually forgotten that Nero’s military 
and foreign policy achieved remarkable suc- 
cesses. This year 64, in particular, was the 
climax of a brilliant period. Even Tacitus con- 
cedes that peace had never been so profound. 
This is only a grudging aside from his horror- 
stories, but Nero, unlike his enemies, pro- 
claimed the fact widely. Most explicitly of all, 
the reverse of Fig. 9 displays a proud, antique 
formula referring to the ceremonial closure of 


the temple of Janus on the rare occasions when 
Rome was wholly at peace : “ The Peace of 
the Roman People having been won on land 
and sea, he closed Janus ’*—which is shown. 


8 PACE P(opuli) R(omani) TERRA MARIQ(ue) PARTA 
IANVM CLVSIT. ; 





Augustus had closed it—three times—but in all 
the centuries preceding him only two similar 
occasions were known. On these coins of 
c. A.D. 64, Nero announces a forthcoming 
closure, because through his general Corbulo 
he had tackled and solved the question of 
Armenia, interminably disputed between Rome 
and Parthia. In 66°, Romans saw the un- 
precedented sight of the brother of the King of 
Parthia, Tiridates, waiving all the taboos of his 
Zoroastrian faith by officially visiting Rome 
itself to do homage to Nero—who fortified him 
with an immense daily allowance—and to 
receive the diadem of Armenia from him. 

** Nero’s solution,” said M. P. Charlesworth, 
was .. . diplomatically superb ; for fifty years 
there was peace.” Indeed peace is much cele- 
brated by Neronian poets—candida Pax, 
perpetua Pax, the pastoral Calpurnius Siculus 
calls it ; and the coins with their usual topical 
but backward-looking tact display Augustus’ 
Altar of Peace (ARA PACIS) (Fig. 10). Another 
more difficult inscription, “The Security of 


“ 





FIG. 10 


the Augustus ” (SECVRITAS AVGVSTI) (Fig. I1), 
may conceivably (though further research 





FIG. I1 


seems necessary) mean “ The Security con- 
ferred by (Nero) Augustus.” 
If so, it is somewhat parallel to the inscrip- 


®Perhaps the date was postponed to secure 
, coincidence with the tercentenary of the first recorded 
closure of the temple. 
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FIG, 12 


tion on Fig. 12, with its famous composition of 
ANNONA AVGVSTI, “ the Corn-Supply provided 
by Nero Augustus,” and CERES, goddess of the 
crops. It was the emperor’s responsibility 
to feed Rome, to see that the corn-ships reached 
its harbours (as they often failed to do without 
his intervention), and to organize lavish dis- 
tributions of free or cheap grain. Greek philo- 
sophical theory had encouraged a tradition of 
service, by ruler to people as well as vice versa. 
In practical terms, Romans regarded the 
emperor’s chief function as the provision of 
their food. On this coin Nero celebrates his 
success. He was determined to be generous and 
popular, whatever the cost. Tacitus—writing 
of this year 64—is bound to admit that the 
people of the capital found his presence so 
beneficial that they hated the idea of his going 
on a foreign tour ; and he postponed it. 

But in the same year came the Great Fire, 
with its terrible rumours of imperial and 
Christian incendiarism—both certainly untrue!’ 
—followed by the irritating enormity of Nero’s 
new “Golden House.” The government, 
however, was able to tell a very different tale. 





FIG. 13 


10 Cf. the rumours in 1666 about James, Duke of 
York, who (like Nero) tried to put the fire out. 
Nero judged the unpopular Christians to be suitable 
scapegoats. 
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Not only were antique shrines piously and 
expensively restored (cf. Fig. 6), but an appeal 
could also again be made to the people’s 
stomachs : Fig. 13 shows the commodious 
Provision-Market (MACe//um AV Gusti), com- 
pleted by Nero five years earlier, and no doubt 
one of the first buildings to be rebuilt after the 
Fire. The official case is a fair one. A great 
emperor, Trajan, referred eulogistically to the 
construction programme of Nero’s last five 
years. As Martial put it, 


What is worse than Nero ? 
What is better than Nero’s Baths ? 


Rome was replanned after the Fire very 
sensibly. However, this sensible expenditure, 
added to the cost of warfare and ingratiating 
generosity — and Nero’s fantastic personal 
expenditure’’—amounted to ruinous sums. 

Yet the government, all the time, had its 
point of view ; and that is what I have tried to 
describe. It is true that when the final crisis 
came in 68,!* the debit side of Nero’s reputation 
proved, in terms of power, to exceed the credit 
side. But it might not have been so, if he had 
not feebly collapsed long before all was lost. 
It had not been so for most of his fourteen 
years on the throne ; and these coins, with 
their persuasive arguments and gigantic circula- 
tion, suggest why. 

So does his sensational posthumous reputa- 
tion. As a grave philosopher of the next century, 
Dio Chrysostom, put it, “ Still even now all 

"His phrase guinguennium Neronis has been 
wrongly ascribed to Nero’s comparatively respectable 

t five years. 

*? Despite his zeal for training, Nero spent much 
of most days banqueting. 

8 Starting with the obscure revolt of Vindex in 


Gaul, which failed but brought Galba to the throne 
from Spain. 


men long for Nero to be alive—and most men 
actually believe to this day that he is living.” 
Thus was Nero’s keen desire for posthumous 
fame thoroughly gratified! | Pseudo-Neros 
proliferated, and won many followers, especially 
in the east, and among the admiring Parthians. 
And though no holds are spared in Christian 
tradition, medallions relating to the Games 
showed Nero’s head a full three hundred years 
after his death (Fig. 14). Here the Nero who is 





FIG. 14 


commemorated is Nero, patron of the Circus. 
The date is remarkably late. But even only a 
few months after his death, the emperor Otho— 
though he had lost his wife Poppaea to Nero™ 
—found it politically advisable to honour Nero’s 
memory ; so did Vitellius'*"—he was even heard 
saying “ Now sing us one of the Master’s 
songs.” The Master was Nero ; nothing would 
have pleased him more. 


14In order to marry her, Nero sent Otho away 
to govern Lusitania (Portugal), and divorced and 
murdered, in particularly sordid circumstances, his 
own wife Octavia. Octavia and her brother Britan- 
nicus (already poisoned) were dangerous because 
they were the children of Claudius (Nero was only 
his adopted son). 

15 Still in 69, the “ Year of the Four Emperors.” 


All illustrations, except Fig. 14, are by courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford ; Fig. 14 is by 
courtesy of Messrs. Christie’s. 
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The South Sea Bubble, 1720 





By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


The speculative merry-go-round : a print by William Hogarth 


By PETER DICKSON 


“ 


HE VAST INUNDATION OF THE SOUTH SEA,” 
wrote the poet Alexander Pope to his 
friend John Caryll in December 1720, 
“has drowned all, except a few unrighteous 
men, contrary to the deluge.” His metaphor 
was apt. The financial crash of September 
and October, when South Sea Stock had fallen 
600 points in two months, had reverberated 
to the far corners of the British Isles, and its 
echoes had been heard in Amsterdam, Paris, 
Berne, and Genoa. Thousands of men and 


women, from all classes of society, had either 
had their sanguine expectations of fortune 
dashed, or, more tragically, had overnight been 
reduced to beggary. 





A financial smash of such proportions has 
naturally attracted the attention of historians, 
who have sensed its importance even when 
they understood it least. It is not possible, 
however, to explain the Bubble in terms of 
1720 alone. Like all events of historical import- 
ance, its causes were complex, and its results 
far-reaching. In addition, the financial details 
involved are extremely complicated, and in 
some cases still obscure. Its three major causes 
fwere the growth of a long-term National Debt, 
caused by war ; the parallel rise of stock-broking 
and jobbing, especially in London ; last, and 
least susceptible of definition, a wave of 
hysteria in the Bubble year, which seems to 































have temporarily destroyed the sound judgment 
even of such pillars of financial respectability 
as the Directors of the Bank of England. 

The essence of the South Sea Company’s 
“Scheme ” in 1720 was that the creditors of 
the Government should exchange their Govern- 
ment paper for South Sea Stock. These 
creditors were numerous, and the National 
Debt was itself already thirty years old. It 
consisted primarily of what might now be called 
long-dated loans, which had been floated to 
pay for the expensive wars of William III and 
Anne. Before 1693, Government borrowing 
was largely short-term, and confined to a circle 
of professional merchants and financiers. The 
new loans had a wider appeal, and although 
throughout the eighteenth century the ““Monied 
Interest ” continued to contribute a large share 
of them, they attracted also the money of the 
widow, the squire, and the parson. At first the 
rate of interest paid was very high—14 per cent. 
By 1720, the bettered state of Government 
credit was shown by an interest rate of 5 per 
cent and 4 per cent, and in that year the 
Funded Debt' could be divided into three 
categories. In the first place, there was a small 
amount of Life Annuities, part of the very 
earliest loans, and one which could not be 
assigned a capital value. Secondly, there were 
Long (99, 96, and 89 year) Annuities and Short 
(32 year) Annuities, which sold in 1720 at 20 
and 14 years’ purchase respectively : that is, 
the annual income multiplied by 20 or 14. 
A total capital value for these could therefore 
be worked out as follows : 


Capital value of Long and Short Annuities, 1720 


Total amount per annum Long 
Annuities £666,000 x 20 = 13,320,000 
Total amount per annum Short 
Annuities £121,000 x 14 = 1,694,000 


Total Capital Value: £15,014,000 


The actual figures were rather larger, and 
the correct amount was approximately 
£15,034,000. This sum was “ irredeemable ” 
—it was for fixed terms, and the Government 


*So called because the loans were secured on 
unds ” derived from ear-marked Customs and 
Excise Revenues: From these Funds the annual 
interest on the loans was paid. The slang term 
“Funds ” soon came to be applied generally to all 
Government Stocks. 


“ 


could not, without a violation of public faith, 
pay it off. The “ Redeemables,” which were 
loans floated since 1710, amounted at par to 
£16} million. They were repayable at any time 
at short notice, and were what we should now 


call Ordinary Government Stocks. Taken 
together, the capital value of the “ Irredeem- 
ables” and “ Redeemables” was just over 
£31,000,000. 

In 1720 it was proposed, in effect, that the 
proprietors of this amount of Government 
Stock should be authorized to exchange it for 
Stock in the South Sea Company. The latter 
was itself a child of the National Debt. It had 
been formed in 1711 by Robert Harley, then 
Prime Minister, who became its first Governor. 
Its original members were, quite simply, 
creditors of the Government, who agreed to 
exchange about {9,000,000 of Government 
paper, then at a considerable discount, for 
stock in the new Company. The Government 
agreed to pay the Company roughly {£500,000 
per annum and, as collateral security, obtained 
for it in 1713 and 1715 rights of trade to Spanish 
America. These rights were to send a ship 
annually to “ New Spain,” as it was called ; 
and to supply that area with 4,800 negro slaves 
each year. (The Asiento de Negros.) The King 
of Spain was to have a share of the profits made; 
and the Company’s factors were established 
at Havana, Cartagena, Panama, Puerto Rico 
and Buenos Aires. (There is no evidence that 
any of its ships ever actually sailed into the 
South Seas.) From the start, therefore, the 
new Corporation had divided interests : on 
the one hand in its trade with the New World ; 
on the other, in its position as a creditor of the 
Government. This division was reconciled 
only by the abandonment of the Asiento in 
1750, and it lay behind the grandiose scheme 
of 1720. For it may well have been the increas- 
ing difficulties of the Spanish trade, and the 
outbreak of war between England and Spain 
in 1718, which led the Company’s Directors in 
1720 to seek in finance the profit that trade 
could not provide. Events in France had also 
had their influence, though their warning was 
discounted. Even after the failure of John 
Law’s Mississippi Company, English pam- 
phleteers, and many in higher places, comforted 
themselves that it “could not happen here.” 


By courtesy of the 
Trustees of the 
National Portrait 
Galle ry 


“* The directors of the South Sea Company were for the most part men of 
integrity.” So were the members of the Government ; the first EARL 
STANHOPE, Secretary of State, 1720 


The Directors of the South Sea Company 
in 1720 were for the most part men of substance 
and integrity. The majority were London 
merchants, with business contacts in many parts 
of Europe.” Several held places in the Crown 
Revenue departments and four were M.P.s*; 
there seemed no reason to fear trickery from 
men so responsibly placed. The leading 
members of the Government were equally 
respectable : they were Lord Sunderland, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and the two Secre- 
taries of State, James Craggs, Jr., and James, 
Lord Stanhope. The two latter were un- 
doubtedly extremely able men. Unfortunately, 

2 One of these was Edward Gibbon, a former 
Director of the East India Company, and grand- 
father of the famous historian. 


3 Sir Robert Chaplin, Sir Theodore Janssen, 
Jacob Sawbridge, and Francis Eyles. 


however, there were less scrupulous elements 
in both Company and Administration ; and 
these set the pace. They were the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, John Aislabie, the Post- 
master General, James Craggs, Senior, and, 
in the Company, John Blunt, Francis Hawes, 


and Jacob Sawbridge. Mutual contacts were 
made by these parties, and it was evidently 
arranged that the South Sea Company’s “Plan” 
should secure Government approval ; while in 
return the chief members of the Government, 
and leading M.P.s, would receive South Sea 
Stock at benefit prices, or in some cases for no 
valuable consideration at all. The Commons’ 
Committee of Secrecy, which investigated the 
whole matter in 1721, sought to show that 
Stock of a nominal value of £574,000 was dis- 
tributed in this way to members of the Govern- 
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ment, M.P.s, and the King’s mistresses, during 
the passage of the Act : and these allegations 
were never substantially disproved. 

Despite much stringent criticism, therefore, 
the “ Scheme” had a fairly quick journey 
through Parliament. It was first presented to 
the House of Commons on January 27th, 1720. 
A much more favourable and businesslike 
proposal was made by the Bank of England 
at the same time ; in consequence, the Company 
hurriedly amended its first suggestions, and 
this altered proposal was drafted into a Bill, 
which received the Royal Assent on April 7th. 
Under the Act, the Company was empowered 
to increase its capital by roughly £30,000,000 
—the estimated capital value of the National 
Debt. Holders of Irredeemable Annuities were 
permitted to exchange these for South Sea 
Stock if they so wished ; holders of Redeem- 
able Annuities could exchange or be paid in 
cash, at the Company’s option. In return, the 
Company would pay the Government a sum 
of between {£4,000,000 and £7,000,000, the 
actual amount depending on the success of 
the Conversion. : 

The terms on which the Government’s 
creditors were to exchange their Securities for 
South Sea Stock were specifically not stated ; 
a motion that they should be was defeated in 
the Commons on March 23rd by 244 to 140. 
For the Company’s profit would depend on 
giving the Annuitants stock at a high price : 
the higher the better. If it could exchange the 
whole £30,000,000 Government Stock for 
South Sea Stock at a price of, say, 500, it would 
only have to give the Annuitants £6,000,000 
Stock. The remaining £24,000,000 would, in 
modern terms, be “‘ Authorized but not Issued” 
and could therefore be sold in the Market at 
the best price it would fetch. 

The Conversion proposal therefore held out 
definite prospects of gain to the Company, and 
rather contingent advantages to the Govern- 
ment. How did it affect the third group of 
interests concerned in it, the Government 
creditors themselves ? 

By 1720 the Funds had ramified widely. 
(This in itself was a pressing reason why 
Parliament should have strictly scrutinized the 


* The King seems to have been satisfied. He left 
for Hanover on June 14th, and did not return till 
November. 


South Sea Company’s proposals.) Government 
Stocks were used as means of investing the cash 
balances of Official Departments ; of providing 
jointures under marriage-settlements ; as 
trustee securities ; for the annuities of widows 
and retired shopkeepers, and in many other 
ways. They were thus closely connected with 
a vocal and important cross-section of English 
society, from His Majesty himself to the trades- 
men he patronized. Moreover, foreigners, 
especially after 1717, when the general adminis- 
tration of the Debt was reformed by Robert 
Walpole, had also invested their money in it. 
This was especially true of the noble and 
merchant families of Holland, but it was true 
also in a lesser degree of families in Switzerland, 
Italy, France, Germany, and Sweden. By 
1720 the English Funds were therefore on the 
way to achieving their mid-century position 
as the best European gilt-edged security. 

They still had drawbacks : in particular, 
interest was often in arrears, even after the 
reforms of 1717 ; nor was their security so 
great as that offered by land, the traditional 
investment. A near-contemporary, writing of 
the Bubble, assigns this uncertainty as a major 
cause of the eagerness with which the majority 
of the Government’s creditors greeted the 
proposed Conversion. Nevertheless, the hypo- 
thetical benefits of the latter were not sufficient 
to justify its adoption on financial grounds 
alone. The reasons for its acceptance were in 
large part psychological ; and this hysteria 
found its outlet in an orgy of speculation on 
the embryo Stock Exchange. 

The growth of facilities for the sale and 
purchase of various stocks and shares is one of 
the most marked features of business life in 
London after about 1690. Contemporaries 
regarded this growth with mixed feelings. 
Stock-jobbing, like other forms of gambling, 
was attacked by the moralists, one of whom 
opined that: “It’s a complete system of 
knavery, founded in fraud, born of deceit, and 
nourished by trick, cheat, wheedle, forgeries, 
falsehoods, and all sorts of delusions.” Despite 
the protagonists of stern Roman manners, 
however, the Stock Market continued to evolve, 
in response to the very existence of the Stocks 
themselves. The home of the Brokers and 
Jobbers was Change Alley, a narrow thorough- 
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JAMES CRAGGS, Jr., Secretary of State with Stanhope : “‘ he locked up 
the money of the people upon conviction of their lunacy ” 


fare between Cornhill and Lombard Street in 
the City. It is still to be seen, although now 
enclosed between the white-tiled walls of 
Martins Bank. There, and especially in the 
three famous coffee houses of Garraways, 
Robbins’s and Jonathan’s—the latter the 
ancestor of The Stock Exchange—they trans- 
acted their business. They had affiliations, 
which are at present obscure, with the great 
Bourse at Amsterdam, and probably also with 
provincial towns like Bristol and Dublin. By 
1720 their technique, theoretically but in- 
effectually limited by statute, was already 
mature : options and differences, where no 
stock changed hands, were employed, and 
prices and quotations were printed regularly. 
The danger of this machinery was that it might 


33° 


be perverted in a crisis, and hence facilitate a 
gambling mania. This clearly happened in 
1720, when the City in general, and Change 
Alley in particular, were thronged with in- 
genious swindlers, whose ‘“ Subscriptions” 
were taken at their face value by an investing 
public swept off its feet by a wave of hysteria, 
hard equally to deny and to analyse. “I am 
much pleased,” wrote Pope in the letter already 
quoted, “ with a thought of Dr. Arbuthnot, 
who says the Government and South Sea 
Company have only locked up the money of 
the people upon conviction of their lunacy .. . 
and intend to restore them .. . as they see 
them return more and more to their senses.” 
There is no doubt that the atmosphere in 
London in the months following the passage 
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of the South Sea Act was not a normal one ; 
and this contagion extended also to the pro- 
vinces. A passion for speedy enrichment, and a 
belief that it could be achieved by buying South 
Sea Stock, swept the capital, and sent the price 
of all Stocks to giddy heights. Such an aban- 
donment of judgment is hard to account for. 
It must be remembered, however, that men at 
the time were far more accustomed to great 
differences between wealth and poverty than 
they are today ; life and work were physically 
and economically extremely uncertain, and the 
only cushion under a man if he fell into mis- 
fortune was the workhouse. The consequent 
lack of security, and hunger for gain, bred a 
passion for gambling, and an appetite for fraud 
and trickery, which often extended to levels of 
society where they might have been expected 
least. These characteristics of Hogarth’s 
London lay behind the dreams of grandeur and 
the impassioned delusions of the South Sea 
year. 
It will be recalled that since no terms for 
the proposed Conversion had been fixed by the 
South Sea Act, the Company stood to gain only 
if its Stock rose substantially. Thanks to the 
factors which have already been analysed, the 
Stock shot up like a rocket. Between mid- 
March and mid-April, it had advanced from 
183 to 320 ; the South Sea Act having received 
the Royal Assent on April 7th. In June the 
price was at first in the 700’s, then reached a 
peak of 1,050. In July it fluctuated around 950. 
In August it fell to 800 ; in September a dis- 
astrous decline set in. By the end of that 
month the price was 300, by the end of October 
200. At its peak the price was partly maintained 
by purchases of Stock in the open Market by 
the South Sea Company itself, and also by the 
Court of Directors sanctioning loans on the 
security of South Sea Stock. Both actions were 
illegal without the prior assent of a General 
Court of the Company ; but they represented 
the actions of men jockeyed by an excess of 
good fortune into an impossible position ; a 
circumstance to make the gods smile. 

The frenzy of speculation centred in three 
sets of financial operations. In the first place, 
a host of “ projectors” came forward in the 
spring and summer to ply the market for 
cash. Their schemes varied in probability from 


one for “ a project soon to be Announced ” to 
the ultra-respectable “Lord Chetwynd’s 
Insurance ” and “ Lord Onslow’s Insurance,” 
soon to be known as The London Assurance 
and The Royal Exchange Assurance. Alarmed 
by this fecundity, Parliament, after an Inquiry, 
passed the so-called “ Bubble Act” to curb 
such “Extravagant and Unwarrantable ” 
practices. The Act received the Royal Assent 
on June 11th ; it became a criminal act for an 
unchartered organization to presume to act as a 
corporate body, or for a chartered organization 
to divert its Charter to unauthorized ends. 
Although it exercised a profound influence 
on subsequent eighteenth-century business 
practice, only one prosecution is known to have 
been undertaken under the Act. Its main effect 
in 1720 was to restrict the wild schemes 
menaced with its penalties, and thus to con- 
centrate speculation still further on South Sea 
and associated Stocks. 

The exchange of the “ Irredeemables ” and 
“ Redeemables ” for South Sea Stock, which 
was after all the crux of the whole plan, took 
place amid great excitement in May and August. 
There were thus two sets of terms offered to 
the Annuitants, since the first body of “ sub- 
scribers ” received Stock at a much lower price 
than the second, and thus obtained more of it. 
The difference, lessened in September by the 
Company in answer to angry complaints, was 
only finally adjusted by statute in 1721. When 
the accounts were made up, it was found that 
approximately five-sixths of the total debt of 
about £30,000,000 had been “ subscribed.” 

The speculation caused by the “ Annuit- 
ants’ Subscriptions ” was nothing, however, in 
comparison with that resulting from the 
“Issues ” of South Sea Stock in April, June, 
and August. Without waiting to see how much 
stock it would legally be able to sell when the 
Annuitants had been satisfied, the Company 
offered {10,000,000 to an avid public at Gilber- 
tian prices. The first two “ Issues ”® were at 
300 and 400 respectively ; the last two at 
1,000 !® Nevertheless, they were all heavily 
over-subscribed ; and on paper the Company 

5 They were called “‘ Subscriptions ” at the time, 
as were the Annuitants’ exchanges. They are called 
Issues here for clarity. 


®A 5th Issue in September was projected, but 
abandoned. 
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ROBERT HARLEY. In 1711 he formed the South Sea Company whose 


“cc 


original members 


should have gained about £50,000,000. The 
very magnitude of the plan, however, was its 
undoing. It depended for success on a reliable 
means of payment—which in the absence of a 
modern banking system meant Cash ; and ona 
punctual compliance with calls. Neither condi- 
tion was fulfilled. Despite the utmost efforts 
by the Company to make the money paid on 
Application small—it varied from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent—and to space the calls widely,’ 
the amounts demanded were too great. As a 
result the Company was forced on a large scale 
to accept notes-of-hand in lieu of cash ; and in 

7 The roth and last Call of 10 per cent on the 


£5,000,000 3rd Subscription was to have been on 
January 2nd, 1725 ! 


were simply creditors of the Government” 


the stringent credit conditions of the autumn, 
these were largely dishonoured. In addition, 
in order to “ keep up ” the price of Stock, the 
Directors authorized loans on Stock and Scrip, 
as has been already mentioned ; it was found 
later that over £11,000,000 had been disbursed 
in this way. Thus the profit obtained, estimated 
later by Walpole as about £15,000,000, came 
nowhere near its nominal level. 

Various reasons have been given for the 
“ bursting ” of the Bubble. The chief was un- 
doubtedly its very size and absurdity ; it could 
not be continued for long at such proportions. 
In August the Lords Justices* had issued writs 


8 They were officiating, as was customary, in the 
King’s absence. 
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against four prominent Companies suspected of 
contravening the Bubble Act; the sensitive 
market was alarmed, and a wave of selling 
began. As the Stock came down, those who 
had dealt in it at its height were unable to meet 
their obligations ; this was particularly true of 
many goldsmiths, who had imprudently lent 
money on inflated Stock, and they went bank- 
rupt. Soon it was “ almost unfashionable not 
to be a bankrupt,” as a member of the South 
Sea Company sardonically remarked ; as all 
sold together, they became involved in mutual 
ruin. 

Ruined men are vindictive ; a ruired nat’on 
seeks a scapegoat. The obvious candidates for 
this position were the Company’s Directors, 
who had, on the whole, made enormous nominal 
profits out of the Bubble. These profits were 
nominal because, like everyone else’s profits in 
1720, they depended upon Stock “ staying up.” 
Of this, however, Parliament took no considera- 
tion : the Directors were to be thrown to the 
wolves. 

The two Houses reassembled on December 
8th, 1720. The measures by which the chaos 
of the financial crash was slowly cleared may for 
convenience be divided into three : the con- 
fiscation and sale of the Directors’ estates ; the 
alleviation of the positions of the Annuitants 
and of the South Sea Company’s debtors ; 
finally, an alteration of the capital structure of 
the Company itself. 

The Directors’ actions were investigated 
by Parliament, not by the Courts, since on 
paper they had done no legal wrong. As a 
result of this Inquiry, their estates were vested 
in trustees and sold, a process which lasted nine 
years and realized about £3,000,000. This 
sum was transferred to the South Sea Company, 
after deducting approximately £340,000 
awarded as Allowances to the Directors by a 
generous Parliament. 

A Relief Act passed in 1721 for the “ South 
Sea Sufferers” enabled those who had bor- 
rowed from the Company to compound for 
their debts on payment of 10 per cent ; while 
those who had subscribed in the Issues of Stock 
were credited with as much as they had paid 
down, and were excused further payments. 
The two sets of “ Annuitants’ terms ” were 
equalized, and proportional additions of Stock 


were allowed them. When all the shouting was 
over, it was clear that they had done badly by 
their bargain ; but they had now no choice but 
to accept it. 

Finally, the capital structure of the Company 
itself, increased as a result of the subscriptions 
to over £38,000,000, was altered in 1722, when 
the Bank purchased {4,000,000 Stock,® and 
in 1723, when half the remaining capital was 
made into Annuities, with a fixed interest 
guaranteed by the Government. In 1733 a 
further {11,000,000 was treated in the same 
way. After 1750, when the Asiento was aban- 
doned, the Company continued only as a kind 
of paying agent for Government Stockholders ; 
and it was finally wound up by Gladstone in 
1853. 

In the political field, the Government proved 
unable to survive the scandal. Only one 
member emerged with an enhanced reputation: 
Robert Walpole, who had been Paymaster of 
the Forces since Jine 1720, and whose great 
skill and tact in defending his colleagues against 
the wrath of Parliament earned him the royal 
pleasure and the popular nickname of “ The 
Screen.” Of his colleagues, James Craggs, Jr., 
and Lord Stanhope died in February 1721, 
James Craggs, Sen., in March ; John Aislabie, 
part of whose estate was confiscated, retired 
to nurse his broken fortunes at Studeley Royal 
in Yorkshire, where he died in 1742 at the age 
of 71. Lord Sunderland, cleared of scandal by a 
vote of the Commons in March, had neverthe- 
less to resign ; in April, Walpole succeeded him 
as First Lord of the Treasury, a position in 
which he remained, with one short break, till 
1742. The major part which he played in the 
financial reconstruction already outlined, as 
well as his statesmanlike conduct during the 
Parliamentary inquiry into the disaster, were 
therefore a fitting prelude to one of the ablest 
and longest premierships England has ever 
known. 


® Two previous arrangements were abandoned by 
mutual consent. By the first, the “ Bank Contract” 
of September 1720, the Bank agreed to invest 
£3,775,000 in South Sea Stock ; by the second, 
authorized by statute in 1721, £18,000,000 South 
Sea Stock was to have been cancelled and exchanged 
for £9,000,000 Bank Stock and £9,000,000 East 
India Stock, the capitals of those two companies 
being increased by the same sums. 
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By courtesy of The National Portrait Gallery 
GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE. By T. Burford 


T WAS IN 1732 that King George II granted 
|: charter to a small group of trustees for 

establishing a new colony in America. This 
new colony, Georgia by name, was to be settled 
between the Rivers Savannah and Altamaha 
and to act as a buffer province between British 
Carolina and Spanish Florida. For this reason, 
the first concern of James Oglethorpe, who led 
the earliest group of settlers to Georgia in 1733, 
was to secure the safety of the colony, both 
against the Spaniards in Florida and the 
French on the Mississippi and the Mobile. He 
was thus inevitably involved in competition 
with the French and Spaniards for the friend- 
ship of neighbouring Indians, and soon showed 
great ability in winning their confidence. As 
early as 21st May, 1733, Oglethorpe signed a 
treaty with a small branch of the Creek nation 
living at Yamacraw on the Savannah, and in 
the following year, when he returned to Eng- 
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Chief Tomochichi’s party was a model 
good-will mission 


By T. R. REESE 


land, he was accompanied by representatives 
of this tribe on what we today should calla 
good-will visit. 

After a voyage lasting six weeks, Oglethorpe 
and his companions disembarked from the 
warship “ Aldborough ” in the Isle of Wight. 
The Trustees for Georgia appointed an escort 
to bring the visitors in a barge from Gravesend, 
and on 28th June they arrived at the Georgi 
office in Westminster. There they were lodged 
in two garrets, and the porter given strict 
orders not to allow the mobs from the streets 
of London to see them. A few days later 4 
solemn meeting between the Yamacraws and 
the Trustees was arranged. It must have been 
an interesting experience for both parties. The 
Chief of the Yamacraws, Tomochichi, wa 
about ninety years old and seemed to be a 
eminently sensible gentleman ; .Senauki, his 
wife, was “an old ugly creature who dresses 
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The provinces of North and South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 


their meat” ; and Tooanahowi, his grand- 
nephew, was a handsome youth of fifteen years. 
The rest of the group consisted of Hillispilli, 
a war captain, and Apakowtski, Stimaleechi, 
Sintouchi, Stingwykti, Umpychi, and five 
others. They must have made a most remark- 
able group in an eighteenth-century London 
office, with their dress leaving their breasts, 
thighs, and arms quite naked. The meeting 
proved to be formal but friendly. Tomochichi 
declared he was old and had not long to live, 
but before he died he would like to see his - 
people settled and secure in the friendship of 
the English. Viscount Percival answered for the 
Trustees, saying that both peoples had the same 
God and that the English wished to live 
amicably with the Indians. Then everyone rose 
to his feet and took each other by the hand, 
which, with the distribution of wine and 
tobacco, brought the meeting to a close. 
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From a map in the British Museum 


The Indians did not leave the Trustees’ 
office until rst August, 1734, when they were 
taken in three royal coaches to Kensington 
Palace to see the King, who received them 
sitting on his throne. The Indians had wanted 
to appear at Court in their own native costume, 
but Oglethorpe decided that a mere waist- 
cloth was not suitable attire for such an 
occasion and managed to persuade them to dress 
otherwise. Even so, their appearance was such 
as was seldom seen in the Court of any Euro- 
pean monarch. Some had painted their faces 
half black, some with a triangular effect, while 
others wore bearded arrows instead of whiskers. 
Tomochichi and Senauki were clad in scarlet 
garments edged with fur and gold lace, two 
others were in blue, and three in yellow and fur. 
All wore soft Indian shoes and feathered head- 
dresses. Tomochichi announced the intention 
of their visit as the renewal of the peace and 








friendship existing between the Creek nation 
and the British. ‘ These are the feathers of 
the eagle,’ he demonstrated, “ which is the 
swiftest of birds and who flieth all around our 
nations : these feathers are a sign of peace 
in our land and have been carried from town 
to town there, and we have brought them over 
to leave with you, O great king, as a sign of 
everlasting peace.” George II was apparently 
touched by this indication of their goodwill 
and graciously accepted the gift, at the same 
time expressing his great esteem for the whole 
Creek nation. The visitors were then intro- 
duced to Queen Caroline, who showed par- 
ticular affection for the young Tooanahowi. 
Altogether, the meeting was a great success and 
Tomochichi never forgot the fact that he had 
seen the King of England in person and that he 
had declared his friendship for the Creek 
Indians. He does not seem to have been over- 
awed by the occasion ; afterwards he said he 
doubted whether the intellectual superiority of 
the English necessarily made them happier 
than the Indians. 

The day after their presentation at Court, 
tragedy fell among the party. During that 
evening one of the chiefs, Senauki’s brother, 
died at his apartments in Westminster. Every- 
one was much distressed and none could be 
consoled, the entire party sitting up all night 
bewailing the loss of their comrade. Naturally, 
they demanded that his burial should be 
strictly in accordance with their own native 
customs, and the ceremony took place in the 
cemetery of St. John the Evangelist in the 
Horse Ferry Road. Two blankets were sown 
around the body, which had one deal board 
placed under it and another on top; it was 
then tied down with a cord, laid on a bier, and 
carried to the grave. It was the Indian custom 
to bury all the belongings of a deceased with 
the body, so that when the corpse of this 
Yamacraw was lowered into the ground of an 
English cemetery, without any rites or cere- 
monies, his clothes were thrown into the grave, 
followed by some glass beads and pieces of 
silver. The performance over, the mourners 
returned to their apartments. 

A fortnight later the Indians began an 
interesting day by dining with Lady Dutry at 
Putney, where Tomochichi, thanked their 


hostess for their reception and for her assistance 
in enabling several white persons to settle in 
Georgia. Then they went to Lambeth to meet 
the old and ailing Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who received them kindly. His visitors had 
feared he was a conjuror, but their minds were 
soon set at ease. He expressed concern over 
their ignorance of Christianity and hoped they 
would be able to obtain instruction in it. They 
refused, however, to answer the Primate’s 
questions about their own religion, because 
they believed that bad luck always attended 
the disclosure of such private thoughts, and 
even attributed their comrade’s death to their 
previous indiscretion in speaking too freely on 
religious matters. Tomochichi had prepared 
an address to the Archbishop but forbore to 
deliver it when, in spite of his great infirmity, 
His Grace insisted on standing up in the 
presence of his guests and refused Tomochichi’s 
request for him to sit. Tomochichi contented 
himself with asking the Archbishop’s blessing, 
and reserved his address for discussion with the 
Dean, the Reverend Doctor Lynch, who 
promised to arrange for missionaries to be sent 
across the Atlantic to teach Christianity to the 
young people of the Creek nation. 

During their four months’ stay in England 
the Indians were given every opportunity to 
see and learn about the life of the country. They 
were invited to private houses and shown places 
of interest ; they dined with Viscount Percival, 
the most eminent of the Georgia Trustees, who 
walked with them in the woods, provided music 
and dancing, and gave them presents. They 
toured Eton College and went into the school- 
room among the pupils, for whom Tomochichi 
requested a holiday whenever the headmaster 
thought fit. This caused a “ general huzza” 
in the college and must have made the Indians 
extremely popular among the scholars. From 
Eton they were taken to Windsor and shown 
the royal apartments, St. George’s Chapel, and 
other examples of the majesty that adorned the 
monarchy. The next day they were at Hampton 
Court, strolling in its gardens and attracting 
large crowds of eager onlookers. Nearly every- 
thing of interest in the cities of London and 
Westminster was shown them on their sight- 
seeing tours. Their comfort was adequately 
provided for, the King granting them a sub- 
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sistence allowance of twenty shillings a week 
throughout their stay in England. They were 
showered with gifts to the value of about £400. 
Tomochichi received a large gilt carved tobacco 
box from Viscount Percival which he said he 
would hang by a ribbon next to his heart ; 
Tooanahowi was presented with a gold watch 
by Prince William, who made him promise to 
call on Jesus Christ every morning when he 
looked on it. Everywhere they went they met 
and made friends, and their habits were always 
carefully respected. Conversation was carried 
on with little difficulty by means of an inter- 
preter, John Musgrove, although he occasionally 
lapsed into incoherence on account of his 
immoderate drinking. The Indians repeatedly 
spoke of their desire for instruction in the 
Christian religion, and thoroughly approved 
of the first part of the Lord’s Prayer but took 
exception to “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” saying it was quite unnecessary, as 
God was too good to need to be asked. Above 
all, they desired a settled trade between their 
nation and the colonists, and asked to be 
supplied with British stockings, garters, knives, 
scissors, needles, thread, brass pots, hatchets, 
nails, powder, guns and beer at reasonable 
prices. 

In spite of the hospitality they received 
from their English hosts, the Indians were not 
reluctant to return home. Though they had 
been very pleased by their stay in this country, 
they said that their hearts yearned for the 
familiar hunting grounds again. Before leaving 
Tomochichi declared his intention of demon- 
strating his gratitude to the King of England 
by assisting his subjects in their work of 
colonization in America. On 30th October, 
1734, a royal coach conveyed them to Gravesend, 
and the following day they boarded the ship 
Prince of Wales with several European passen- 
gers also bound for Georgia. Just after mid- 
night the vessel sailed, with a fair wind, setting 
her course for the colonial settlements across 
the wide Atlantic. 

Few good-will missions have been so success- 
ful, in its own limited way, as this one. The 
Yamacraws remained the firm allies of the 
settlers in Georgia, while public opinion in 
England was temporarily won over for the 
work of establishing the colony. Perhaps the 
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TOMOCHICHI MICO, Chief of the Yamacraws, with his 
grand-nephew TOOANAHOWI. From an engraving in 
the British Museum 










best evidence of the mission’s success is to be 
found in the dying wishes of Tomochichi, who 
was finally relieved of a lingering illness five 
years after his departure from these shores. 
He exhorted his people never to forget the 
favours that he and his companions had 
received from the King of England and to 
strive always to maintain friendship with his 
subjects in America. To emphasize his wishes 
he asked that his body should be buried among 
the English in their town of Savannah in 
Georgia. And so, on 5th October, 1739, the 
great old Indian chieftain and devoted ally of 
the English was called to join his ancestors. 



























HISTORIANS RECONSIDERED XII 


J. H. Round 


By L. G. PINE 


To the chronicles of family history he 
brought the acumen and industry of a 
great historian. 


Horace Round on the roll of great historians, 

provided it is understood that generaliza- 
tions always need correction in detail. He was 
the first man to devote to the chronicles of 
family history the same formidable talents and 
critical acumen that such diverse historians as 
Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, Tillemont, Momm- 
sen, Ranke, Stubbs, Acton and Creighton had 
given to national, imperial and ecclesiastical 
history. Round began to write in 1879 and 
continued almost to his death in 1928. Before 
him, genealogy was regarded by even great 
historians as practically the preserve of the 
retired sea captain or army officer, or of the 
spinster aunt. Round delighted in pillorying 
some of the more grotesque and fanciful 
pedigrees in the Burke’s Peerage and Landed 
Gentry of his youth. The statements which 
appealed to the romantic sense of Sir Bernard 
Burke, however, can be paralleled again and 
again in our older historians. No modern 
historian would mention the legendary origin 
of the Hastings family ; yet Macaulay re- 
counts the tale (even if he does not fully 
accept it) of their derivation from Haestings, a 
Norse pirate who ravaged the Somersetshire 
coast until he yielded before the genius and 
valour of Alfred the Great. It is the same with 
Macaulay’s account of Hampden’s lineage, and 
in the opening chapter of his great History. 
There he refers to the Robin Hood legend as 
though it were accepted history. The fact that 
Robin himself and all the members of his band 
bear Norman, and not Saxon, names is not 


I: ONE SENSE it is very easy to place John 


From “ Family Origins " by J. H. Round, Constable 
JOHN HORACE ROUND, 1854-1928 


mentioned by Macaulay. That kind of criticism 
was not used in his heyday. The historians of 
national affairs were apt to take a tale which had 
pleased Guillim, Camden or Dugdale, and 
many lesser men, as accepted fact. The great 
race of literary historians, which began with 
Herodotus, perhaps reaches a close with 
Macaulay. After his death in 1860, it was the 
day of the scientific historian—though Belloc, 
Chesterton and Wells in the twentieth century 
are popular enough to disturb any neat classifi- 
cation. But we have only to study the kind of 
work done in historical studies in the later 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries to see 
the change that has come over the writing of 
history since 1860. E. A. Freeman in his huge 
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Norman Conquest was obviously steeped in the 
chronicles of the Conquest period ; Vinogradoff 
with his social and economic studies, Stubbs 
with his elucidation of charters, Maitland in the 
exposition of Equity and ancient forms of legal 
action, Creighton in the studiedly moderate 
account of the Popes, are all historians who sift 
and weigh evidence and are concerned with 
accuracy rather than with literary colour. No 
one can imagine any of them, as Tacitus did, 
composing a speech for Calgacus, or ignoring 
nearly all the geographical details in Agricola’s 
campaigns. 

Into this intellectual atmosphere Round 
fitted perfectly. In scholarship and mental 
stature he was the equal of any of the con- 
temporary historians, but he chose to devote 
himself to the unravelling of family history. 
One of the results of his work can be seen in 
the attitude of modern historians to genealogy. 
They now recognize its value in the elucidation 
of national history. Dr. Arthur Bryant at the 
beginning of his series of books on Pepys 
points out the obscure nature of the early 
Pepys family, a fact that helps to show the 
humble origin of Pepys and illuminates his 
social circumstances. Sir Frank Stenton in 
his work on the Norman Conquest uses genea- 
logical facts to illustrate the Conqueror’s 
policies ; the FitzWilliams, a great family of 
mediaeval and modern England, stem from 
one Godric, an Englishman who was allowed 
to retain his small Yorkshire holding. The 
North had been ravaged so severely by the 
Conqueror that it was not such profitable 
territory for his followers, and the surviving 
natives could be permitted to retain their lands. 
Professor David Douglas has constant reference 
to genealogy in his work : it is his collation of 
chronicles which has produced a true list of 
Companions of the Conqueror that is proof 
against most claims to descent from those who 
fought at Hastings. Finally, the various editors 
(and now Mr. G. C. White) of The Complete 
Peerage have brought to it a scholarship that 
would have graced any field of historical study. 

Round cannot claim the exclusive credit for 
this change. Freeman, whom he so bitterly 
attacked, was responsible for a proper examina- 
tion of the genealogical network of the Conquest 
period, without which it is impossible to under- 


stand how Scandinavia, England and Nor- 
mandy became inter-connected. Oswald 
Barron, founder of the unfortunately short- 
lived Ancestor, and a brilliant journalist, did 
much useful work in exposing myths and 
bringing true pedigrees to light. Round’s mark 
has, nevertheless, been set on modern historical 
writing in England and, in the main, the change 
described is due to him. In order to appreciate 
the magnitude of his work, it is necessary to 
know something about the man himself ; the 
conditions which made his work possible ; the 
errors which he exposed and, finally, the reasons 
which led his opponents to cling to their 
mythical family trees. 

Like many of those who are interested in 
pedigrees other than their own, Round’s 
ancestry was not particularly distinguished. The 
Rounds of Birch Hall near Colchester in Essex 
are among the county families. They stem 
from William Round of Oldbury, Halesowen, 
in Worcestershire, who died in 1610 and who 
was grandfather (the intermediate generation 
is unknown) of Thomas Round of Alcester in 
Warwickshire. The family prospered and the 
seat, Birch Hall, was bought in 1724. From 
the fourth son of one of the squires came John 
Horace Round, and we can let the entry in the 
current Landed Gentry tell us the bare details 
of his career. 

“John Round of West Bergholdt, Essex, m. 
Laura Smith and left an only son, John Horace, 
D.L., hon. LL.D. (Edin.), antiquary and 
genealogist ; hon. adviser to the Crown in 
Peerage Cases, Pres. Essex Archaeol. Soc. 1916- 
1921, Vice Pres. 1921-28 ; Vice Pres. English 
Place-Name Soc. ; author of Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville (1892), Feudal England (1895), The Commune 
of London (1899), Calendar of Documents pre- 
served in France (1899), Studies in Peerage and 
Family History (1900), Peerage and Pedigree (1910), 
and The King’s Serjeants (1911) ; contributor to 
Domesday Studies, Dictionary of National 
Biography, The Complete Peerage, Victoria 
County History, etc.; b. 22 Feb. 1854, educ. 
Balliol Coll. Oxford (M.A.), d. unm. 24 June, 
1928.” 

There, in brief, we have the man’s story. 
Lonely, deprived by weak health of the disci- 
pline of a public school, he lived solitary and 
was rewarded with only a handful of dis- 
tinctions for his work. When he died at the 
age of 74, Round had been through a purgatory 
of sickness, and only an iron intensity of 
purpose had kept him at his studies for so long. 





His ill health is constantly reflected in his work 
and the ferocity of his controversies was due 
to the nagging necessity of persistent medical 
treatment. Scholars, and particularly genea- 
logical scholars, are rather given to exhibiting 
vehement hatreds in their writings, yet Round’s 
onslaughts, for instance on Freeman, were 
savage even by the standards of genealogists.’ 
Much must be forgiven to an ailing scholar by 
the man who is sound in mind and body, and 
Round certainly exposed a number of mistakes 
made by Freeman, including one in his 


1 To most people today the details of the Freeman- 
Round controversy are unfamiliar. But, in fact, the 
affair has been much exaggerated, for there can 
hardly be a fight when one person omits to notice 
the attacks made upon him. It has been suggested 
that the fierce criticisms made by Round were the 
hastening cause of Freeman’s death at Alicante in 
1892. I do not think this is true. Freeman was 
69 when he died, after a lifetime of prodigious 
literary labour. Like many other Victorian scholars, 
Edward Augustus Freeman was a voluminous writer, 
and pace Round, a learned and accurate historian. 
Among his writings, beside the monumental work 
on the Norman Conquest, he wrote The History and 
Conquests of the Saracens, Historical Geography of 
Europe, History of Sicily, a History of Architecture 
and many works on constitutional government. It 
is not likely that a man who had produced so large a 
number of books, and who in 1884 succeeded the 
great constitutional historian, Bishop Stubbs, as 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
would have been unduly disturbed by the criticisms 
of an unknown young man of thirty. In any event, 
Round’s sharpest attacks on the Norman Conquest 
did not appear until July, 1892, two months after 
Freeman’s death. The subjects of Round’s attacks on 
Freeman are interesting. He first assaulted not the 
Norman Conquest (which, indeed, he praised at the 
start, and if there were a doctrine of literary, as there 
is of legal, estoppel, he could have said nothing more), 
but a pamphlet on the House of Lords written by 
Freeman. Various items about the Wensleydale 
peerage case excited Round. This was in 1884, and 
in the same year he went on to prove that Freeman 
was wrong in attributing the building of Co!chester 
Castle to Eudo Dapifer. Then came the criticism 
“that Freeman’s account of the attack on Dover 
by Count Eustace of Boulogne in 1067, was based 
on an erroneous translation of the word ‘ oppidum ’ 
used by Ordericus,” the word in Round’s exposition 
referring to the castle and not to the town. Round 
hoped that Freeman would reply, but felt that “ he 
is fairly afraid of me now.” Freeman’s attitude, 
however, looks more like the indifference of a well- 
established writer. In the post-mortem attack on the 
Norman Conquest, Round attacked Freeman’s use 
of the name Senlac (a vulnerable point, indeed) and 
the theory that Harold had protected his army by a 
palisade. This attack was met and defended by the 
disciples of Freeman such as Sir Charles Oman. The 
controversy went on until 1898, Round proving 
most of his points. They are, however, simply items 
of criticism on an otherwise great work. 


account of the attack on Dover by Eustace of 
Boulogne in 1067. To Round’s ever fiercer 
criticisms, however, Freeman made no reply, 
and while he was thus being hammered by 
Round, as editor of the Historic Towns Series, 
he allowed his critic to be offered the task of 
writing the history of Colchester. On this city 
Round was an admitted authority, having 
exposed the myth of its Roman origin. A 
healthy man might have laughed at Freeman’s 
offer and accepted it, but Mr. William Page 
in his memoir on Round tells us that “ the 
proposal was indignantly declined.” 

What happy conditions allowed Round to 
make his successful genealogical studies ? 
Older historians can be excused in part. for 
their failure to use our national records to the 
full, for until little more than 100 years ago 
they were stored in the most deplorable way 
and scattered in many different places. At last, 
in 1800, a Records Commission was appointed 
to deal with the publication of the ancient 
documents of our history, and in 1838 the 
Public Record Office was set up by Act of 
Parliament for the housing and safe-keeping 
of our historical archives. In the fifty years 
that followed the present imposing sham 
Gothic building gradually arose. Sir Henry 
Maxwell-Lyte became deputy keeper of the 
Records in 1886, and it is very largely due 
to his efforts that we are able to use the public 
records as we now can. At the British Museum 
and other great libraries, the results of the 
efforts of the Records Commission and of pri- 
vate scholars and learned societies now appear 
in rows of volumes, the raw material of the 
modern scholar. As can be seen by a glance 
at the biography of Round, quoted earlier, he 
was a contributor to all the great works of 
Victorian and Edwardian scholarship—the 
Dictionary of National Biography, the Complete 
Peerage and the Victoria County History. 

Round was very soon a diligent student at the 
Record Office and as Maxwell-Lyte’s reforms 
coincided with Round’s presence, we can see 
how greatly he benefited. Beginning with the 
Domesday Book (parts of which Round trans- 
lated and on which he was a great authority) and 
going on through the Great Rolls of the Pipe, 
the Great Survey of 1166, the Red Book, the 
Testa de Nevill, the Close Rolls, Fine Rolls, 
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By courtesy of the Public Record Office 
A page, dealing with West Sussex, from the Testa de Nevill, a document recording 
land-tenure about the beginning of the reign of Edward II (PRO.E.164/6, p. 61) 


Inquisitions post Mortem (the Escheat Rolls), ciples as those of historical research.” He 
the Pleas of the Crown, we have an extensive writes :— 
history of great families, and genealogy is “For the illustration of Domesday Book, 


/ ‘ys ; genealogy, of course, is essential ; it is the key 
essential to understanding it. Round in a paper that opens many a door. For the history of the 


on Historical Genealogy” has given us his own feudal baronage as affecting the history of the 
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history, “ alogy based on the same prin- ; " , “ 
Ty, genealogy Pp Great Charter, Robert Fitz Walter was a noble 

of greater power and influence than historians 

_* Read before the International Congress for had realized, and that his family connections also 
Historical Studies held in London in April 1913. are evident in the Charter group. In later and 
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Victim of Round’s savage onslaughts : 
EDWARD AUGUSTUS FREEMAN, 1823-92 


post-Tudor days the historian has still something 
to learn from the relationships of our great houses 
whether under Queen Elizabeth or even under 
George the Second. Between the members of a 
governing group there was, at times, the tie of 
marriage or of blood. 


“But if for political or national history 
genealogy can only be of slight service, for topo- 
graphical history it is of supreme value. The 
topographer should always have a pedigree by 
his side, and the genealogist a local map. When 
you have once grasped the method of combining 
the two studies, you will be surprised at the results. 
The history of the manor, though a blank for 
generations or even for centuries, can be traced, 
by the help of genealogy, with precision, through 
the history of another manor in what may be a 
distant county. What is required is a knowledge 
of your men and a sound grasp of the feudal 
system. 

** In what we may term the feudal period, the 
period of territorial baronies, the importance of a 
noble depended on his lands, and we have to 
study the descent of families and of fiefs jointly. 
There is here a great field of study for those who 


are able to employ genealogy and topography in 
conjunction.” 


The modest nature of the claims here set 
out is their own justification ; Round next 
goes on to explain the position of historical 
genealogy in 1913. 


“From this sphere of Historical Genealogy 
I pass to that post-mediaeval period when the 
downfall of the old nobility, which owed its 
greatness to its lands, opened the way for the new 
families which rose to wealth under the new 
dynasty that was founded on Bosworth Field. 
This is the beginning of that family history which 
is unconnected with the tenure of land. Genea- 
logy now becomes a study based on other sources 
than the records of manorial descent. 

“This phase of study, which is that of 
genealogy, today, has made it, to many minds, a 
subject of ridicule and of scorn. When I was at 
Balliol under Jowett and stood at the seat of 
judgment, the historical tutor told him that I was 
too fond of pedigrees. ‘ You should read,’ said 
Jowett, ‘ Freeman’s article on ‘ Pedigrees and 
Pedigree-Makers.’ Now that article was a bitter, 
I might even say savage attack on Sir Bernard 
Burke and his Peerage. But it was richly deserved, 
Freeman assailed Burke’s Peerage, not because 
of pedigrees historically false, but because it 
asserted those pedigrees to be true. This is still 
the ground on which the historian must protest 
against Burke’s Peerage and Burke’s Landed 
Gentry. Many of their fabulous pedigrees I have 
myself slain, but yet they are repeated.” 


This was forty years ago and even Round, if 
he were alive today, would have to admit that 
pedigrees in Burke, whether or not particular 
scholars and schools agree with them, are 
based on sound scientific principles. Some of 
the pedigrees may be disputable, but the 
essence of the great change is that now both 
compiler and critics are working from the 
same premises. In Round’s criticisms Burke 
is the only peerage book mentioned because 
it was then (and is now) the only genealogical 
peerage. Others such as Dod, Kelly and 
Debrett do not give genealogies (the last-named 
since 1864 having printed instead a list of 
“‘ Predecessors ” for each peer). 

In the main Round’s work stands. It would 
be a mistake to assume that he aimed at found- 
ing a school, and no scholar in his own right 
would follow all Round’s conclusions slavishly. 
For he was not immune from straying into 
fields where his vast knowledge of mediaeval 
history could be at fault. For example, he had 
an immense contempt for Welsh genealogy. Let 
it be said at once that there was reason for 








some of Round’s strictures. ‘“‘ The Welsh 
Heralds ” never existed as a corporate body ; 
at the most, in the Visitation periods the officers 
of the College of Arms had Welsh deputies. 
Coats of arms were not in use at the time of 
the Norman Conquest, and consequently the 
arms produced for such monarchs as Rhodri 
Mawr are spurious. This, however, was a prac- 
tice prevalent in all western European countries. 
Again, the type of Welsh pedigree which pro- 
fessed to go back to the ancient Britons 
naturally excited Round’s indignation. But 
from these absurdities he proceeded to a 
condemnation of all Welsh genealogy and a 
refusal to consider any pedigree in Wales based 
on tradition. He did not know Welsh or the 


By courtesy of the Public Record Office 
Grant from Alan de Whitchurch to William Englefield of his mill and lands at Sefeld, 
Berks, 1197-8 (PRO.E.210/383). Included in Ancient Charters, edited by ¥. H. Round 


Welsh records, and the modern interpretation 
of traditional Welsh pedigrees by experts such 
as Major Francis Jones brings out the fact that 
many of them can be safely relied on. Round 
had not allowed for the different nature of 
land owning in Wales before the legislative 
union with England in 1542. 

What were the types of error exposed by 
Round ? The recital of some of them may be 
illuminating. The De Courcys, Lords Kingsale, 
for instance, claim to wear their hats in the 
Sovereign’s presence. They say that this 
originated in a combat between a De Courcy 
and a French knight in the reign of King John. 
The Frenchman fled the lists, and an admiring 
king allowed De Courcy and his descendants 
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to keep their hats on in presence of the monarch. 
Round showed that there are instances of 
licences being granted under the Tudors and 
Stuarts to various persons to remain covered 
in the royal presence, the reasons being ring- 
worm, scrofula, or the rheum ; but there is 
no trace of a De Courcy grant of this kind. 
Another instance is supplied by the baronetcy 
family of Trafford, certainly one of the most 
ancient in the kingdom, which can be traced 
to about 1150 always in the male line as owners 
of Trafford in Lancashire. Their legend was 
that they were settled there in Canute’s time 
under one Randolph, and that the thresher in 
their crest was based on an exploit of a Con- 
quest ancestor. Round showed that they could 
not be traced earlier than the twelfth century 
and that Norman names in England before the 
year 1000 do not occur. 

Other spectacular errors exposed by Round, 
or through his influence, were : the Conquest 
descent of the Dukes of Westminster ; the 
origin of the FitzWilliams in an English 
Ambassador to Normandy, who became a 
general under William at Hastings; the 
derivation of the Fieldings, Earls of Denbigh 
from the Hapsburgs; the stupendous an- 
tiquity of the Ashburnham family ; the con- 
nections of the Wake baronets in Lincolnshire 
with the great hero, Hereward the Wake ; the 
fabulous Yarborough (Yerburgh) family ; the 
original of the Thynnes (Marquesses of Bath), 
of the Cavendishes, Churchills and Walpoles. 
There was scarcely a noble family’s legend 
untouched by Round. Far more important 
than his criticism of any particular family, 
however, were the general principles evolved 
from his methods. These were, simply, to 
look into the original sources, be scrupulously 
honest and refuse to admit anything as proved 
unless it would stand up to the canons required 
by historians and lawyers. 

It would be unfortunate if the impression 
were conveyed that Round’s work was entirely 
destructive. He destroyed anything false that 
came his way, but from his great studies of the 
Middle Ages the mediaeval nobility emerge 
in perfect clarity. Such books as his Geoffrey 
de Mandeville : a study of the Anarchy ; Feudal 
England; The Commune of London; Peerage 
and Pedigree contain numerous constructive 
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studies without which the Middle Ages cannot 
properly be understood. Round showed, for 
instance, that the Ardens, the family of Mary 
Arden, Shakespeare’s mother, are of pre. 
Conquest descent ; that Martin de Turribus, 
ancestor of the Martins of Devon, was ap 
authentic figure. The trouble between Round 
and the pedigrees began when he reached the 
Tudor period. From then on he had to con- 
tend with the determination of people who 
wanted pedigrees to invent their own gentility, 
Under the Tudors a new aristocracy was created 
replacing the old mediaeval houses, and the 
Cecils, Russells and Cavendishes are among its 
modern rerresentatives. Not content with 
possessing lands, titles and power, the new man 
wanted pedigrees also. Even in the Middle 
Ages the legend of Norman descent had ap- 
pealed to the barons and knights. In the 
famous Scrope v. Grosvenor dispute of 1385- 
1390 each claimant asserted a descent from the 
Companions of the Conqueror, though in fact 
neither could have proved it to Round’s 
satisfaction. This desire of English people in 
all periods to have Norman ancestry is, of 
course, merely a reflection of the wish to be 
descended from the conquerors rather than 
the conquered. 

In the Tudor period began the work of the 
College of Arms, an institution founded in 
1484, a year before Henry Tudor became 
Henry VII. Round’s criticisms of the pedigrees 
entered in the early records of the College 
need to be read in full if his gift for vituperation 
is to be savoured. The modern College of Arms 
is staffed by conscientious men, but they are 
handicapped by the fact that if a pedigree or a 
coat of arms has been officially registered by the 
College, say, in 1600, it must be officially 
accepted now. The Officers of Arms are rather 
like those Christian theologians whose churches 
insist on the verbal infallibility of the Bible. 
In genealogical work there is still much room 
for reform. The Complete Peerage, that work 
of fine scholarship, nears its completion ; 
Burke’s Peerage and the Landed Gentry have 
been rewritten, in line with the criticisms of 
Freeman, Barron, Round and others. It 
remains for a great scholar to take the records 
of the College of Arms and re-assess them in 
modern terms of evidence. 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


Affairs of Church and State 


May 24th, 1738 


THE ‘‘ CONVERSION”’ OF JOHN WESLEY. 


“J felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did 
trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation, and an 
assurance was given me... I then testified to all 
there what I now first felt.” In these words John 
Wesley recorded in his Journal the deep spiritual 
experience that befell him on May 24th, 1738. He 
had shortly before returned from his mission to 
Georgia, conscious of its failure, but now, as a result 
of this “ call,’ he determined to devote his life to the 
purpose of “‘ preaching Christ crucified ” and bring- 
ing comfort and hope to the thousands to whom the 
Church made no appeal. 

There was every need for a religious revival. 
Puritanism, as an independent political force, had 
not survived the attacks of the restored Anglican 
Church, and had taken refuge in nonconformity. 
The toleration that had marked the rule of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson and the reign of William III had 
been succeeded by the High Church Anglicanism, 
of the following reign with its emphasis on pre- 
rogative ; but the Sacheverell episode and the 
Jacobitism that marked the concluding years of 
Queen Anne, culminating in the tragedy of the ’15, 
discredited the High Church party. Once secure in 
power, after the failure of the Atterbury plot of 1722, 
the Whig statesmen sought to ensure that further 
danger from this source should not recur by filling 
Church appointments with men, who, though 
personally devout and in many cases learned, were 
utterly devoid of religious enthusiasm. Latitudi- 
narianism therefore tended to characterize the early 
Hanoverian period and anything in the nature of 
zealotry was frowned upon. For a number of years, 
also, after 1717 Convocation did not meet, and there 
was an absence of leadership and ideals in the Church. 

To revive something of the self-discipline and 
zeal that had given the force to Puritanism, and yet 
retain it within the body of the Anglican com- 
munion, was the task to which John Wesley and his 
younger brother, Charles, devoted themselves. 
Some years before, when both the brothers were at 
Oxford, a small body of graduates had formed them- 
selves into a band dedicated to a deep and 
ordered religious life at the University. Dubbed 
“ Methodists ” by their less sympathetic associates, 
they made their centre at Lincoln College, of which 
John Wesley was a Fellow. The band included 
Charles Wesley, a student of Christ Church, George 
Whitefield of Pembroke and twelve representatives 
from other Colleges. Thus the seed sown in 1730 
was to bear fruit eight years later. 

_ Though the Church leaders, including Arch- 
bishop Potter and his successor, Archbishop Secker, 
and Gibson, Bishop of London, were friendly to 
Wesley, the parochial clergy were almost universally 
hostile. To help in the work of evangelizing 
the neglected and down-trodden classes Wesley 
appointed lay preachers. He himself covered enor- 


THE METHODIST MOVEMENT 


mous distances on horseback, preaching—when this 
was allowed—in the Churches, but more often on the 
village green or wherever “two or three were 
gathered together.”” Himself he was seldom sub- 
jected to personal violence, though the frequent 
recipient of jeers and abuse, but his followers 
received harsher treatment, being stoned, man- 
handled and otherwise ill-treated. None the less, 
wherever the Methodist leaders went, congregations 
were formed, and the organization thus started 
became in 1743 the United Society of Methodists. 
Fifty years later on the death of John Wesley its 
adherents numbered over 60,000. 

The first Methodist “‘ settlement”? was at the 
Foundry in Moorfields ; Wesley’s work, however, 
did not lie in London, but in the villages, mines and 
slums, particularly in the West Country, at Kings- 
wood, near Bristol, in Somerset, Devon and Cornwall 
—though in the course of his long ministry there 
were few parts of England that did not see him. 
Ireland and Scotland also received visits. Methodism 
owed its success not only to the magnificent preach- 
ing of John Wesley—he preached over 40,000 
sermons and travelled many more thousands o 
miles—but to the hymns composed by Charles 
Wesley, still famous today, and to the congregational 
organization set up. George Whitefield was equally 
effective as a preacher, until a controversy over 
“* Free Grace ” brought about a separation between 
the leaders. 

The Methodist leaders were themselves ordained 
clergymen, and to the day of his death John Wesley 
maintained that his movement was not only not 
contrary to, but entirely within the established 
Church ; when, however, he began appointing lay 
preachers and ministers for Scotland and America 
after 1750, and, still more, when he began ordaining 
ministers by the laying on of hands, the breach 
between Methodism and the Church became pro- 
nounced, and after his death the schism was 
completed. 

The Church itself was little affected by 
Methodism, at least during the lifetime of Wesley. 
The appeal to the emotion, the frequent ecstasies 
that accompanied Wesley’s preaching, and the 
obvious cleavage that existed between the estab- 
lished Church and the new “ Wyclifites ”’ caused 
aversion. It was outside the Church, among the 
miners and in the city slums that Methodism played 
its chief part. None the less, it contributed materially 
to the evangelical revival of the later eighteenth 
century and so to the philanthropic movements 
associated with the social reformers of that day. 
In the movement towards the abolition of slavery it 
played a significant part, and it is not without interest 
that one of the last letters written by Wesley to his 
friend William Clarkson was concerned with this 
humane crusade. 
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Eliza Lynch 
and the English in Paraguay 
1853-1875 


FRANCISCO 
SOLANO 
LOPEZ, 


1859 


In the 1860's the Republic of Paraguay, under its dictator, Lopez, and his Irish 
consort, Elza Lynch, was engaged in a desperate 7-years war with its 
neighbours. The memoirs of a small group of British doctors and 
engineers provide the basis for this account of the struggle 


R. FRANCIA, FOR MANY YEARS DICTATOR 
DE the land-locked South American 

state of Paraguay, died in 1840.1 His 
death was followed by months of uncertainty 
and disorder, until in 1841 a congress assembled 
and set up a dual consulate to govern the 
country. The more powerful of the two consuls, 
Carlos Antonio Lopez, became Paraguay’s 
first president when a new and authoritarian 
constitution was promulgated three years later. 


1For Dr. Francia see: J. R. Rengger et M. 
Longchamp : Essai Historique sur la Révolution du 
Paraguay, et le Gouvernement Dictatorial du Docteur 
Francia, Paris, 1827 ; J. P. and W. P. Robertson : 
Letters on Paraguay, 2 vols., London, 1838, followed 
by the same author’s Francia’s Reign of Terror, 
London, 1839 ; and Edward Lucas White’s historical 
novel El Supremo, New York, 1934. 
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The president was in fact an absolute ruler. 
An English visitor wrote : 


“* The President himself rarely sees or receives 
any society : he is, I suppose, more utterly alone 
any man in the world, for, unlike other 
kings, he has neither ministers nor advisers of 
any kind ; everything is arranged by his own 
hand, every officer of the executive appointed by 
him. The Bishop is his brother too, and the 
General of the army his son. The President is 
immensely fat : as he sat to receive me with his 
hat on, cocked a little to one side, he looked like 
George the Fourth... . 

*“T have only seen the President once since I 
was introduced to him. I then met him on the 
road as I was out riding ; he was coming into 
town from his country-house in a queer old 
coach—the only one in the place—with as great 
an escort of soldiers and officers as the Queen 
would have. Everybody is obliged to stop and 
take off their hats when he passes ; so of course 
I did so, and received a most gracious bow in 





return. In Francia’s time everybody was forced 

to take off their hats to every soldier, and the 

country-boys, who wear no clothes at all, were 
obliged to wear hats for the purpose of saluting 
them.””* 

In 1853 Carlos Antonio Lopez, who was 
enlightened in his despotism, sent his twenty- 
seven-year-old son Francisco Solano (the 
general) to Europe. The twofold purpose of 
the journey was to “show the flag” and to 
buy modern equipment—machinery, ships, 
armaments—for the backward but virile 
little nation which for so long had been cut off 
from the outside world. Although deeply 
offended by Lord Palmerston’s abrupt cancel- 
lation of an appointment for presenting him 
to Queen Victoria,* the young man neverthe- 
less made his principal purchases in Great 
Britain, and a London firm, Messrs. J. & A. 
Blyth of Limehouse, were appointed to engage 
doctors, engineers, mechanics and builders on 
behalf of the Paraguayan government. Little 
did the Englishmen who signed on for service 
in Paraguay imagine what they were letting 
themselves in for ; nor can Francisco Solano’s 
newly-acquired Irish mistress, Eliza Alicia 
Lynch, have dreamt what her fate was to be.* 

Young Lopez met the handsome blue-grey- 
eyed Irishwoman in Paris during the winter, 
1853-1854. Eliza was doubtless impressed by 
his general’s uniform, his display of wealth, 
his vitality, and his extraordinary self-assurance. 
An accomplished rider herself, she must have 
admired his excellent horsemanship ; and she 
must have been fascinated by his eloquence 
in conversation. An able Scotsman who became 
a member of Francisco Solano’s staff wrote 
subsequently : “He is, when he likes, very 
smooth and gentlemanly, and capable of impos- 
ing even on diplomats, and making them 
believe anything he wishes.”® Eliza, being 
already separated from her French husband, 
accompanied her new lover on an excursion to 
the Crimean battle-front ; and in 1855 she 


*G. B. Mansfield: Paraguay, Brazil and the 
Plate, Cambridge, 1856, pp. 387-88. 

*Charles A. Washburn: History of Paraguay, 
Boston, 1871, Vol. II, pp. 406-7. 

“Several of the British subjects who entered 
Lopez’ employment were Scotsmen ; but, together 
with Eliza Lynch herself, they were all referred to 
as ingleses in Paraguay. 

*George Thompson: The War in Paraguay, 
London, 1869, p. 327. 


followed him to Paraguay. We have no record of 
her feelings when, having crossed the Atlantic 
and made the 1,000-mile journey upstream 
into the centre of the southern continent, 
she at last reached the sub-tropical river-town 
of Asunci6n ; but it is known that the Spanish- 
Guarani spectators on the dilapidated quayside 
were dazzled by her beauty and her Parisian 
finery. Another of the British who later shared 
the tragedy of Eliza’s adopted country stated : 
“I could well believe the story that when she 
landed in Asuncién the simple natives thought 
her charms were of more than earthly brilliancy, 
and her dress so sumptuous that they had no 
words to express the admiration that they both 
excited. She had received a showy education, 
spoke English, French, and Spanish with 
equal facility, gave capital dinner parties, and 
could drink more champagne without being 
affected by it than any one I have ever met 
with.”® Even when the Paraguayans were in 
the midst of one of the bloodiest wars in history, 
Madama Lynch (as they called her) was un- 
failingly a competent hostess, to the pleasure, 
for example, of a visiting North American 
naval officer: “ Young Davis . . . when he 
came back (from Asuncién) spoke of having a 
splendid time, driving in a coach and four with 
Mrs. Lynch, and was particularly delighted 
with the little arrangements of Mrs. Lynch, 
when she had some of the prettiest girls in 
Paraguay to wait on the table, veiled ‘very 
faintly indeed.”” And when a British naval 
officer visited Lépez’ camp during the last, 
desperate stage of the war, he was invited to 
partake of “some English plum-pudding 
which Mrs. Lynch had made.’® 

So great was the power of the Lopez family, 
that Francisco Solano met with no serious 
opposition when he seized the presidency 
shortly after the death of his father in 1862. 
An Englishman travelling in South America 
at this time reported that the omens were pro- 
pitious : “ It is supposed that the interests of 
Englishmen will be favoured by the circum- 


® George Frederick Masterman : Seven Eventful 
Years in Paraguay, London, 1870, p. 58. 

* Quoted by Harris Warren in Paraguay: an in- 
formal history, University of Oklahoma, 1949, p. 259. 
Eliza Lynch is variously referred to by contemporary 
writers as Mrs., Madame and Madam. 

®§ Thompson, op. cit., p. 288. 





stance that the honours of the presidential 
throne are shared by an amiably-disposed 
Englishwoman.”® Brazil, however, was con- 
stantly encroaching upon Paraguayan territory, 
and in 1864 Lopez decided to retaliate by 
attacking the nearest—and most isolated— 
province of that country. In the following 
year he rashly sent an expeditionary force 
across Argentine territory to invade southern 
Brazil, thereby bringing into existence an 
unnatural triple alliance of Brazil, Argentina 
and Uruguay (at that period a Brazilian 
dependency) against himself. Thus the English 
—who with their wives and children probably 
numbered about one hundred at the outset— 
were marooned in landlocked Paraguay for the 
next five years ; during that time they suffered 
appalling hardship, and there were many deaths 
among them. Throughout the war the only 
British subjects who were allowed to leave the 
country were a wounded doctor, a few widows 
and children, and a British member of the 
United States Legation. As Captain (later, 


Sir Richard) Burton remarked during his, 
rather surprising, visit to the battle-front in 
1868: it was hardly reasonable to expect 


President Lopez to repatriate his most useful 
employees, “of whom sundry were in his 
confidence and knew every detail which it was 
most important to conceal from the enemy.””?° 

With the creation of the triple alliance, the 
odds against Lopez were overwhelming ; but he 
was at the head of a compact, homogeneous 
and courageous nation ; his army was, at the 
beginning of the war, the best equipped in 
South America and his treasury was well 
provided ; he held the interior lines and was 
fighting on his own soil. The enemy, more- 
over, were a very mixed company, subject to 
internal rivalries and compelled to transport 
their armies and supplies long distances up the 
Rio Paraguay past fortified positions and across 
the rapid waters of the Parana. In the early 
years, Lépez supplemented his own resources 
by plundering Brazil’s Matto Grosso and by 
driving across the river and into his own ter- 
ritory large herds of Argehtine cattle. The 


® Thomezs Woodbine Hinchliff : South American 
Sketches, London, 1863, p. 221. 


1° Captain Richard F. Burton: Letters from the 
Battlefields of Paraguay, London, 1870, p. 329. 


earth of Paraguay is fertile, and the basic 
national foods, mandicoa or yucca and maize, 
can be grown with little labour. 

The opponents of Madama Lynch haye 
maintained that she encouraged Francisco 
Solano to provoke the War of the Triple 
Alliance in the expectation that Paraguay 
would emerge from it an acknowledged Great 
Power, with her lover as Emperor and their 
children—she bore him many'—assured of a 
princely future. Probably, however, the war 
was inevitable ; and in any case these com- 
mentators have greatly exaggerated Eliza’s 
influence on the course of events. On the other 
hand, the services rendered by the other British 
residents have never received due recognition. 
British engineers and stone-masons who had 
been engaged to construct a railway (one of the 
earliest built in South America) and a palace 
for President Lépez were now occupied in 
the erection of fortifications and the manv- 
facture of cannon and torpedoes. Other 
English engineers found themselves in charge 
of the warships on the Rio Paraguay and res- 
ponsible for the vital river communications 
between the battle-front and the capital. 
Surgeons and doctors, lately arrived from 
Britain, were now creating a complete medical 
organization for the army ; and throughout the 
war the President’s health (a crucial factor) was 
in the care of British doctors. 

The ‘ Chevalier Bayard’ of the war was a 
Scotsman, George Thompson, who arrived 
at Asuncion at the age of twenty as assistant- 
engineer to the railway under construction. 
Thompson became one of the best scholars in 
the indigenous language, Guarani, and was 
beloved of all classes of Paraguayans. After 
the outbreak of hostilities he worked so success- 
fully in the unaccustomed réle of military 
engineer that Lopez promoted him to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, entrusted him with the 
command of the last bulwark against the 
invaders (namely, the entrenchment of Angos- 
tura, which Thompson himself designed), 
and conferred upon him the highest grade of 
the Order of Merit. 


1 Eliza, according to her personal servant, bore 
nine children during her fifteen years in Paraguay. 
Cf. Hector Pedro Blomberg : La Dama del Paraguay, 
Buenos Aires, 1942, p. 267. 








Subsequently Thompson published a 
modest and reliable book of war memoirs in 
which he described the sufferings of the un- : 
complaining Paraguayans. In the later stages ; 2 MATTO GROSSO 
of the war, food and clothing were scarce. 
Women were mobilized for agriculture and to 
weave the native cotton, a craft “ which just 
before the war had been almost given up, on 
account of the cheapness of English cotton 
goods.” The carpets from the British railway 
station at Asuncion “ were cut up into ponchos 
for the soldiers, but were so stiff that they 
stood out like advertising boards.” In the 
British-made arsenal, new methods had to be 
improvised : “ All the guns, etc., etc., made in 
Paraguay during the war were the work of 
English engineers, who had never been in that 
branch of the trade at all. They had to design 
and make their own machines for rifling, etc., 
and showed great skill in the manner in which 
they carried out these works.”!* Supplies of 
iron were obtained by melting down the 
church-bells and large quantities of Brazilian 
shot and shell fired into the Paraguayan lines. 
Materials were available locally for the manu- 7 
facture of gunpowder of a rather weak kind. . gos Montevideo 
Among scarce articles were musical instru- Buenos Aire ——— 
ments: “As all the regimental music-bands ‘History Today’ Map by S. Perrin 
had been completely destroyed, the remaining Paraguay and her neighbours 
musicians were collected from the army... . 
Their instruments were horribly battered 
about and out of tune, and I had to abolish my 
music, and set the men to dig instead, as it was 
quite unbearable.”44 When, in December 
1868, Lopez rode away from the front line and 
disappeared into the tropical forest, not even 
Eliza—who accompanied him almost con- 




















conduct that he allowed him a capitulation with 
all the honours of war: in fact, Thompson 
refused to surrender on any other terms... . 
Thompson married a charming native lady 
after the war, to whom he had been engaged 
before the commencement of the terrific 
stantly throughout the war—knew whither he _—gtrugele ; his health had been so undermined 
had gone : “ He went away in a great hurry, —_ hy the hardships at Angostura that he died at 
leaving to her fate Mrs. Lynch, who went the age of thirty-five.”"® 

among the bullets, looking for him. She 
followed him, and got away.” For several 
weeks Thompson at Angostura “held at bay 
the whole army and the ironclad fleet of the 
allies,” although he had no more than “a 
handful of brave men, whose privations he 
shared and whose valorous efforts he directed 
til the end. So much was the Brazilian 
Commander-in-Chief struck with his heroic 


As the Allies slowly advanced into the heart 
of Paraguay, Lépez became increasingly des- 
perate and ruthless. Constantly suspicious of 
treachery, he ordered the torture and execution 
of many of his chief collaborators ; and anyone 
who seemed to doubt the wisdom of continuing 
the hopeless struggle against the Allies was 
liable to arrest. Among three Englishmen 
executed was John Watts, who earlier, when 


? Thompson, op. cit., pp. 206-8. 16 Michael G. Mulhall: The English in South 
* Ibid., p. 209. 14 Ibid., p. 284. 15 Ibid., p. 307. America, Buenos Aires, 1878, pp. 365-6. 
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Ox-wagon in the Paraguayan plain 


chief-engineer of the flagship Tacuari, had 
received a decoration for conspicuous heroism 
in a battle with the Brazilian ironclads.'’ 
Lépez and Eliza have been accused of countless 
unpardonable atrocities ; but in some instances 
at least the evidence of their personal respon- 
sibility is far from conclusive. For example, 


writers have often quoted the words in which 
the Englishman Alonzo Taylor (who was the 
master-mason in charge of the building of the 
presidential palace at Asuncién) described the 


gruesome tortures to which he was subjected 
by Paraguayan inquisitors. But the complete 
version of Taylor’s testimony contains a qualify- 
ing passage which is usually omitted : “ Four 
days afterwards, Lépez and Mrs. Lynch rode 
through the guardia, with several officers, and 
I think she drew his attention to us. We were 
ordered to stand in a row. . . . Lopez asked me 
who I was and affected great surprise when he 
heard my name, and said, ‘ What do you do 
here ? You are at liberty.” Then the other 
prisoners, ten in number, came up and received 
the same answer.”’!® 

With the rapid deterioration in the military 
situation, the American Minister, Charles A. 
Washburn, provided asylum for the British 
engineers from the arsenal,’ and Madama 
Lynch herself entrusted her most valuable 
possessions to him.”° But when it became 
apparent that Lopez was preparing to accuse 

17 Washburn, op. cit., II, pp. 65-73. 

18 Masterman, op. cit., pp. 275-6. 

19 Washburn, op. cit., II, pp. 65-73. Great 
Britain had no official representative in Paraguay 


during the war. 
20 Tbid., II, pp. 238-9. 


By courtesy of George Pendle, Esq, 


the talkative and indiscreet Minister of 
espionage, the engineers chose to leave the 
Legation and apply for permission to resume 
their employment with the government 32 
Madama Lynch withdrew her “three very 
large boxes” ;?* and the only Englishman 
remaining under Washburn’s roof was an 
apothecary named Masterman. 

George Frederick Masterman had arrived 
in Asuncién in 1861 to take up the post of 
Chief Military Apothecary. During the war 
he was appointed assistant military surgeon at 
the under-staffed, ill-equipped General Hos- 
pital in Asuncién, where “the poor fellows 
were crowded two in a bed, and between them, 
in the wards, and hundreds of others were 
lying outside under the colonnades.’** “ Here 
and there a man holds out his arm, and begs me 
to feel his pulse. They seemed to regard it as 
a sort of charm, and always thanked me grate- 
fully if I acceded.”** Masterman’s memoirs, 
which rank with those of Thompson and 
Washburn in importance, reveal that he was a 
touchy individual and (excusably, no doubt) 
biased in his judgment of Lépez, whom he lost 
no opportunity to revile; but he was af 
observant and entertaining commentator, as is 
indicated by the following passage which refers 
to a scene at the rural encampment of Humaita 
before the full tragedy of the war had broken 
upon the Paraguayans : 


“President Lépez had ordered from Paris 4 


*1 Ibid., II, pp. 302-4. 

22 Ibid., LI, pp. 379-80. 

23 Masterman, op. cit., p. 125. 
*4 Tbid., p. 129. 
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Very few Spaniards settled in Paraguay, and the population 
is still predominantly Guarani Indian 


peep-show, such as one sees at fairs in England, 
but on a very grand scale, and a phantasmagoria 
lantern. They arrived shortly before the river 
was blockaded, but unfortunately the printed 
directions for setting them up were mislaid, so 
his Excellency ordered Captain (now Lieut.- 
Colonel) Thompson and me to arrange and 
exhibit them. We were not very well pleased 
with such a task, but of course obeyed. 

“ When ready for display, Lopez, accompanied 
by the bishop and three or four generals, made 
the tour of the exhibition to the sound of martial 
music, and attended by us as showmen. We had 
great difficulty in preserving our gravity ; the 
childish delight and misconceptions of our fat 
patron were so absurd as he stood on tiptoe to 
gaze through the bull’s-eyes at ‘ The Bay of 
Naples by moonlight,’ or a ‘ Chasseur d’Afrique 
engaging ten Arabs at once.’ 

“The magic-lantern scene was more ridiculous 
still. . . . The comic pictures were received with 
roars of laughter, and the bishop was very 
nearly the death of us. There was light enough 
reflected from the screen to see him distinctly, 
and his contortions, as he tried with handkerchief 
stuffed into his mouth to stifle his laughter, were 
excruciatingly diverting. He dared not laugh out, 
yet his delight at the figures, especially at one, 
where the nose of a dwarf gradually reached por- 
tentous dimensions, was utterly beyond his 
control.”’?5 


*° Ibid., pp. 123-4. 


Masterman then served a first term of 
imprisonment of eleven months for having 
attempted to deliver letters from England to 
one of the English doctors.”* In 1867 the 
American Minister obtained permission to 
offer the hospitality of the Legation to the 
imprisoned apothecary so that he might attend 
Mrs. Washburn, who was expecting the birth 
of a child. Masterman thereupon took up 
residence with Washburn, who, somewhat 
ungraciously, noted in his journal: “I was 
obliged to tolerate him, though he had many 
eccentricities that were not agreeable. Yet he 
was skilful in his profession of pill-mixer.”*’ 
In the following year Lopez reluctantly author- 
ized the Minister to travel downstream from 
Asuncién to join a U.S. gunboat which had 
come to relieve him; but the Paraguayan 
President stipulated that Masterman and two 
other protégés must be left behind. On the 
appointed morning the American and his suite 
stepped out of the Legation and began to walk 


26 Washburn, op. cit., II, pp. 146-§2. 
27 Tbid., II, p. 152. 





to the quay. Masterman and the other two 
started with them. “ We left the house to- 
gether,” the Englishman wrote afterwards, 
“but Mr. Washburn walked so rapidly that 
the consuls and ourselves could scarcely keep 
up with him, and he was a few yards ahead 
- when we reached the end of the colonnade. 
There the police, who had been closing around 
us, simultaneously drew their swords, rushed 
forwards, and roughly separated us from the 
consuls. I raised my hat, and said, loudly and 
cheerfully, ‘ Good-bye, Mr. Washburn ; don’t 
forget us.’ He half turned his face, which was 
deathly pale, made a deprecative gesture with 
his hand, and hurried away.””* 

After Washburn’s departure from Asuncidn, 
Masterman was treated with the utmost 
brutality until he agreed to sign a spurious 
statement that the American Legation had been 
the centre of a conspiracy against the Para- 
guayan government. Among other tortures, 


he endured the dreaded cepo uruguayana : 


“Two soldiers came forward carrying a 
bundle of muskets, and ropes made of strips of 
hide. I was told to seat myself on the ground, 
with my knees raised ; I did so, and was again 
asked, ‘ Will you confess ?’ ‘ No ; I am innocent.’ 
One of the men tied my arms tightly behind me, 
the other passed a musket under my knees, and 
then putting his foot between my shoulders 
forced my head down until my throat rested on 
the lower musket ; a second was put over the 
back of my neck, and they were firmly lashed 
together. They left me so for some time, striking 
the butt-ends of the fire-locks occasionally with 
a mallet. .. . At length they unbound me, and I 
was asked once more, ‘ Will you confess?’ I 
replied in the negative. They bound me up as 
before, but with two muskets at the back of my 
neck. ... When I recovered I was lying on the 
grass utterly exhausted, and I felt that I could 
bear no more.”’?® 


After making his confession, Masterman 
was interned in an open-air concentration 
camp, where, month after month, the half- 
starved prisoners lay exposed to sun and rain. 
“One evening an officer came round with a 
number of little boxes, containing gifts from 
Madame Lynch, to be divided amongst those 


28 Masterman, op. cit., p. 211. 

2° Tbid., pp. 216-7. Cf. William E. Barrett : 
Woman on Horseback, London, 1938, p. 334 : “ The 
Cepo Uruguayana . . . was known and practised in 
many other South American countries. Far from 
being a South American ‘invention,’ it was an 
adaptation of a torture practised as punishment in 
the British Navy and in the U.S. Navy where it was 
known as ‘ bucking ’.” 


mentioned in a list he held in his hand. . , ,] 
received some cigars, sugar, yerba, and a bottle 
of rum.”°° The U.S. authorities finally obtained 
Masterman’s release as, although an English- 
man, he had been a member of the American 
Legation, and he was taken to Washington for 
interrogation. 

The war dragged on. Thompson had sur- 
rendered honourably at Angostura. Alonzo 
Taylor and several of the British engineers had 
been taken by Brazilian advance guards. Even 
Dr. William Stewart—the surgeon-general of 
the army and the most trusted adviser of Lépez 
and Eliza—had allowed himself to be captured. 
On March Ist, 1870, the long tragedy merci- 
fully closed. The Brazilians had driven Lépez 
far into north-west Paraguay. As the cavalry 
advanced upon his little camp amidst the hills 
and the jungle, he mounted his favourite horse 
and galloped away, while Eliza and the boys 
escaped by carriage in another direction. 
When his horse floundered in the marshes, the 
Marshal-President dismounted and, revolver 
in hand, faced the enemy. A Brazilian soldier 
wounded him with a lance-thrust and he fell 
in the mud ; but he managed to scramble on 
to his knees and was then shot dead, his last 
words being the now famous cry : “ Muero con 
mi patria !” “1 die with my country !” 

Meanwhile, according to one version, 
** Madam Lynch, who, on seeing the approach 
of the Brazilians, had fled with her children in 
a coach, with a small escort under command of 
her son Pancho, was soon overtaken by a party 
of Brazilians, and young Lynch was told to 
surrender. The officer in command approached, 
and as he turned to give an order for Pancho to 

30 Masterman, op. cit., p. 243. Eliza Lynch sent 
gifts to prisoners on other occasions. ‘Thompson 
reports that she used to send “‘ presents of beer, etc.” 
to an American named Manlove who was subse- 
quently executed (Thompson, op. cit., p. 329); 
and an English engineer, William Eden, wrote: 
** At last, to save our lives, my wife determined to 
go to Madame Lynch, and ask her to intercede with 
Lépez to take me back to my employment ; she 
received her very kindly, and gave her some little 
comforts which gold could not have bought, for 
which I shall always feel deeply grateful to her, for I 
believe that they saved our lives. After some delay 
I returned to work at the new arsenal at Caacupé, 
but had a very hard time of it ; we had very long 
hours, very little to eat, and only half our pay. But 
I, and the English generally, was well off compared 
with the wretched natives.”” (Masterman, op. cit., 
P. 317.) 





be disarmed the youth made a treacherous 
thrust and slightly wounded him, at which a 
Brazilian soldier ran him through with a lance. 
Madam Lynch was then taken, with her other 
children, to the place where the corpse of 
Lépez was lying. . . Madam Lynch requested 
permission to give Lépez a more decent burial ; 
the request was granted, and she and her 
surviving children accordingly dug a grave, in 
which Lépez and young Pancho were buried.”’*! 

The victorious Allies allowed Eliza and the 
children to travel to Europe, where, while her 
money lasted, she lived somewhat lavishly in 
Paris and London. Cunninghame Graham 
remembered her : “‘ I saw her several times in 
London in 1873 or 1874, getting into her 
carriage at a house she had, I think, in Thurloe 
Square, or Hyde Park Gate. She was then 
apparently about forty years of age. Of middle 
height, well made, beginning to put on a little 
flesh, with her abundant fair hair just flecked 
with grey. In her well-made Parisian clothes, 
she looked more French than English, and had 
no touch of that untidineéss that so often marks 
the Irishwoman. She was still handsome and 
distinguished-looking. Her face was oval and 


her lips a little full ; her eyes were large and 
grey, if I remember rightly, and her appearance 
certainly did not seem that of one who had 
looked death so often in the face ; lived for so 
long in circumstances so strange and terrifying, 
buried her lover and her son with her own 


hands, and lived to tell the tale.”** But the 
available money was soon spent, and although 
Eliza sued Dr. Stewart in the British courts 
she never recovered the fortune that she had 
placed in his care during the war ; nor were the 
post-war governments of Paraguay willing to 
recognize her claims to property in that country. 

Dr. Stewart returned to Asuncién, where he 
and his Paraguayan wife lived to an advanced 


*! Washburn, op. cit., II, pp. 591-4. 

R. B. Cunninghame Graham: Portrait of a 
Dictator, London, 1933, pp. 272-3. This very 
readable book is banned in Paraguay. It contains 
many inaccuracies ; but an incident referred to by 
Blomberg confirms Cunninghame Graham’s recol- 
lection of Eliza’s appearance. Blomberg states that 
when Eliza arrived at the Gare du Nord in Paris she 
had to be rescued by the police from a hostile mob 
who surrounded her : they had mistaken her for the 
Empress Eugénie, her dress and coiffure being still 
of the style that the now exiled Empress had formerly 
made fashionable. La Dama del Paraguay, p. 169. 


age, leaving immensely valuable estates to their 
children. Dr. Frederick Skinner, who at the 
time of Stewart’s capture had been appointed 
to succeed him as surgeon-general and “ was 
with Lopez until about three minutes before 
his death,” also went back to Asuncién, but 
was killed by falling from his horse in 1872. 
Eliza herself suddenly landed at Asuncién in 
1875 to demand the restitution of her posses- 
sions ; but within an hour or two of her arrival 
a mob was shouting Muera ! outside the house 
that she had entered, and the government was 
obliged to instruct her to depart without delay. 
Thereupon, with her usual resourcefulness, she 
applied to one of the few British residents, Mr. 
Horrocks, manager of the Tramway Company, 
asking him to send an “express tramcar” 
during the night to convey her to the port. 
The private tramcar arrived punctually at 
Ir p.m., and Mr. Horrocks himself accom- 
panied Eliza and her party on the short journey 
to the riverside. At Madama’s request the 
tram, which was drawn by three white mules, 
was driven as fast as possible through the dark 
deserted streets. The next morning the crowds 
assembled at the port to see her embark, not 
knowing that she was already aboard a British 
gunboat anchored in the river. During the 
following night the vessel took her silently 
away.** She died in 1886, alone and in poverty, 
aged about fifty-three, in Paris. 

For many years after the war it was cus- 
tomary to refer to Francisco Solano Lépez 
as an unnatural monster who tortured the 
Paraguayan race and drove it to destruction ; 
and Madama Lynch was execrated as his 
heartless and avaricious foreign accomplice. 
During the present century, however, the 
Marshal-President has been rehabilitated as a 
patriot of iron will who for five years inspired 
his people, organized their defence against 
overwhelming odds, and finally, when his 
armies had been decimated, fought single- 
handed and to the death against the invading 
hordes. Solano Lépez is now Paraguay’s greatest 
national hero ; and if Eliza Lynch were to appear 
in Asuncion today, she would not be chased away. 


33 Washburn, op. cit., II, p. 586. 

34 Mulhall, op. cit., p. 364. 

35 A personal recollection of this brief visit of 
Madama Lynch to Asuncién is quoted by Blomberg, 
Op. cit., pp. 133-6. 
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Girl examining a piece of gauze 
by Utamaro, about 1790 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
JAPANESE PRINT 


JAPANESE MASTERS OF THE COLOUR PRINT : A Great 
Heritage of Oriental Art. By J. Hillier, 29 pp., 
93 plates. (Phaidon Press. £1 17s. 6d.) 
Examples of “‘ popular art,” if closely examined, 

seem seldom to deserve the name. Either they are 

products of craftsmanship rather than achievements 
of art ; or in no sense are they genuinely popular, 
far removed from the people’s taste or soon modified 
by the influence of aristocratic patrons. We can 
make an exception, however, for the art of the 
Japanese print. Though it owes its greatest triumphs 
to a few individual men of genius, it was produced 
in response to a popular demand, marketed at 
popular prices and largely cut off from aristocratic 
schools of draughtsmanship and painting. Moreover, 
although each of its masters developed a strikingly 
individual style, he was always closely linked with the 
artist in whose studio he had learned his trade. 
“This continuity of style (writes Mr. J. Hillier in 
Fapanese Masters of the Colour Print, an extremely 


attractive newcomer to the excellent Phaidon series) 
. . . was the result of the method of training. A pupil 
accepted by one of the masters was like the apprentice 
to any other craftsman : he followed implicitly the 
instructions of the master. . . . Not only had the 
main tenets of the school of adoption to be respected, 
but the particular idiosyncrasies of the sub-school 
in which the young artist had enrolled had to be 
followed with complete fidelity.” One might add 
that the Japanese print has had a very definite effect 
upon popular taste in Europe. At the time of the 
Impressionists it was still an aesthetic novelty ; and 
the reader will recollect that Manet’s portrait of 
Zola shows a Japanese print pinned on his study wall. 
But the works of the later masters—particularly 
Hiroshige and Hokusai—were gradually to become 
acclimatized in a thousand modern drawing-rooms, 
where pictures by representational European artists 
had once held almost undisputed sway. Hand in 
hand with the French Impressionists, Japanese 
prints helped to popularize a new method of looking 
at the external world. 

In his learned and informative prefatory notes, 
Mr. Hillier traces the development of the Ukiyo-ye 
style from what was “ primarily a style of painting, 
first introduced in the mid-seventeenth century by an 
artist named Matahei,” to the wonderful productions 
of Sharaku and Utamaro, published at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and the less impressive but 
still fascinating works of the nineteenth-century 
print-designers. He also reminds us of its social 
origin. ‘‘ After generations of internecine struggles, 
the firm rule of the Tokugawa Shogunate ... 
brought stability and prosperity to the troubled 
country.” Yedo, the new capital, rapidly grew in 
size ; and within it sprang up a new middle-class of 
““tradesmen, artisans and merchants . . . quick- 
witted, intelligent, pleasure-loving. .. .” It was for 
this class that the print-makers catered, as did the 
actors of the Kabuki, the still-surviving popular 
theatre. The traditional colour-print reflects their 
interests, representing not only the popular actors 
and famous courtesans of Yedo, but genre subjects 
drawn from daily life and romantic or erotic scenes. 
At the same time it reflects their love of beauty— 
that characteristic Japanese delight in landscapes, 
flowers and small animals. 

Even a quarter of a century ago—and this may 
possibly be true of the present period—it was 
difficult to live in Japan without being constantly 
reminded of the world of the Ukiyo-ye. On the 
lighted surface of a translucent paper-screen, one 
saw the outline of a woman’s high-piled coiffure cut 
out in fantastic silhouette. The dingy back-streets 
of modern Tokyo now and then revealed a comfort- 
ing resemblance to a street in Yedo, portrayed by 
Hiroshige. The Views of Fuji were, of course, un- 
altered ; and one observed how the dampness of the 
climate, which reduces most Japanese landscapes 
to a series of flat planes, with a band of mist lying 
along the base of the mountains, had encouraged a 
variety of stylistic effects which one might otherwise 
have assumed to be predominantly artificial. . . . 
Mr. Hillier’s book is beautifully produced. No one 
who possesses the other volumes in the Phaidon 
Series should fail to acquire Fapanese Masters of the 
Colour Print. 
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LIBERALS v. LORDS 


MR. BALFOUR’S POODLE. By Roy Jenkins, 224 pp. 

(Heinemann. 21s.) 

Mr. Jenkins has done us all a service in making a 
consecutive narrative of the course of the struggle 
of the Liberals against the Lords. He has assembled 
the details, scattered widespread in biographies, to 
make a full and fair, and most dramatic, story. His 
title emphasises the way in which the Conservatives 
used the Lords to check all Liberal ministries, even 
those with a record majority at their back. Balfour 
ruled, even in opposition. This raises the quéstion— 
“ Why then did the Lords commit suicide ?” Why 
were they allowed to take the fatal decision to reject 
the 1909 Budget ? Up to that date they had stepped 
so delicately—rejecting the Education and Licensing 
Bills, accepting the Trades Disputes Act, making it 
impossible to mention Home Rule. Such finesse 
may indicate control by Balfour and Lansdowne. 
But suddenly, in 1909, they behaved neither like a 
trained poodle nor a constitutional watchdog, but 
more like a dog with rabies. And the bitten politicians 
ran foaming through the sultry summer of I9gITI. 
A convincing account is given here of the difficulties 
of Conservative leadership in the latter end of the 
crisis, over the Parliament Bill itself. In a world 
where some men heard tumbrils rolling and others 
imagined themselves at Thermopylae, Balfour was 
obviously not at ease. But one still seeks the explana- 
tion of how he let this come about. 

The difficulty in answering this lies probably in 
the inadequacy of the published biography of 
Balfour, to which Mr. Jenkins draws attention. For 
the same reason, the Conservative resentment 


against Lord Knollys, the King’s private secretary, 
has been only partly explained. Knollys, we are told, 


knew in April 1910 that Balfour would consider 
forming a government. In November 1910 he advised 
the King “‘ that Mr. Balfour would in any event 
decline to form an administration.” Thus the King 
was obliged to give Asquith a promise to create peers 
to overrule the Lords in a future, and hypothetical, 
situation. That promise was kept secret. Even in 
January 1911, when Knollys had dinner with the 
Conservatives, he kept them in the dark and trapped 
them into saying they approved the King’s actions ; 
their judgment was given on inadequate information. 
It is this which caused fury. Knollys and Balfour 
ceased to be on speaking terms. In Balfour’s papers 
is a letter to Stamfordham (the King’s other private 
secretary) of August 1911 in which he says he would 
have had “ grave doubts ” of the usefulness of form- 
ing a government simply to resist coercion of the 
King or the Lords. But he adds that if he had known 
of the pledge to pass the Parliament Bill in future 
in the exact form demanded by the Liberals and the 
Irish, he would have formed a government and have 
“had great hopes of carrying the country with me.” 
He would have put his stress on a “ hypothetical 
pledge ” as a new factor in the situation, and he would 
have whipped up anti-Irish feeling to support his 
argument. It is impossible to deny that Balfour 
could reasonably resent Knollys’s deceiving him by 
his apparent candour. Equally, it must be admitted 
that it is a good thing Balfour was in blinkers. With 
eyes open, he would have dragged the King into the 
pit into which the Lords had fallen. 

All the troubles of the time came to a head in these 
two years. Exact turns of phrase or difficult con- 
Stitutional niceties require meticulous study, because 
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upon them hung the weight of great issues and 
problems. The Budget and the Parliament Bill 
became symbols to arouse a multitude of passions. 
There were Liberals who fought for the Budget 
because they feared the Labour party. Non- 
conformists fought the Church of England, and 
brewers denounced state interference. There were 
Conservatives who resisted because they feared the 
Budget undermined their arguments for protection ; 
there were others who saw an Irish plot behind it all. 
Yet others wondered how we could have social 
reform and still find the money to outbuild the 
German navy. So friendship broke, parties split, 
and English politics became more violent than we 
have ever known them since. As for the House of 
Lords, it was subject to retributive and not reformative 
justice. Paradoxically, radical reform of the Second 
Chamber has only had friends on the political Right. 

No doubt, in the long view, the curtailing of the 
powers of the Lords can be made to appear inevitable 
after the democratising of the Commons in the 
nineteenth century. That merely shows how much 
less interesting long views are than this sort of 
exciting close-up examination. 

STEVEN WATSON. 


“A CAPITAL FELLOW ” 


PIO NONO. A study in European Politics and Religion 
in the Nineteenth Century. By E. E. Y. Hales, 
352 pp. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 253.) 

“* A capital fellow,” said the Master of Balliol in 
1846. Until 1878 the “ capital fellow ” was to guide, 
for good or ill, the destinies of the Roman Church. 
When, at last, he lay dying, it was another Balliol 
man, Manning, who was at his side. In a very 
different idiom, and for reasons even more different, 
Manning’s verdict was the same as Jowett’s. 

Acton, Bakunin, Bismarck, Cavour, Garibaldi, 
Palmerston, Gladstone, Dupanloup, Méazzini, 
Montalembert, Napoleon III, Veuillot, Victor 
Emmanuel, Newman, Manning and D6éllinger— 
their stories were all inextricably entangled with the 
career of Pius IX. Diplomats wheedled, coaxed, 
cursed and sometimes tricked him ; men came from 
the four quarters of the civilized world to fight 
against him or for him ; he was loudly applauded 
and reluctantly bombarded ; and for years Punch 
and Exeter Hall would have been alike desolate 
without him. He assisted, in both senses, at the 
deathbed of the Temporal Power and he ushered in 
the Papacy of today. A saint ? No. A statesman ? 
Scarcely. A prophet ? In a way. Clearly, it was 
high time for an English biography to make its 
appearance. 

It is one merit of Mr. Hales’ study that Pius IX 
emerges as essentially a child of his own age. He 
was anything but a medieval hierophant, brandishing 
a crozier at the advancing tide of modernity. Some- 
thing like thirteen years ahead of the English in his 
appreciation of bogie-wheels on railway coaches, he 
delighted in mechanical bridges which went up and 
down and he had looked forward to the amenities of 
a gas-lit pontificate. Even his ultimate conservatism 
was frequently something more like a vote of no 
confidence in the Italian liberals than an example of 
the orthodox contemporary Reaction. 

It is another merit that in the matter of the 
Temporal Power the author has an eye to Acton’s 
canon of impartiality : “ not to rest . . . till we have 








made out for our opponents a stronger and more 
impressive case than they present themselves.” Mr. 
Hales is concerned that full justice shall be done to 
the old clerical order ; at the same time he provides 
his readers with the materials for a far more devastat- 
ing criticism of the Temporal Power than anything 
with which the old propaganda of the Italian anti- 
clericals has familiarized Englishmen since the days 
when to popularize a biscuit or a blouse it was 
scarcely necessary to do more than to give it the 
name of Garibaldi. There are few books from which 
it is possible to grasp the prejudices and the con- 
victions of both sides with success. Mr. Hales’ book 
is one of them. 

Inevitably there is room in places for a difference 
of emphasis. For instance, the section on the Council, 
to one reader at any rate, fails to reach the clarity of 
that on the Syllabus : by comparison it has an air of 
haste and overcrowding. Victor Emmanuel is 
admittedly a difficult figure to estimate, yet the reader 
might have been allowed, if only in a footnote, the 
French ambassador’s opinion in 1867 : “ it is a well- 
known and accepted fact in Italy that His Majesty 
only tells the truth on very rare occasions.” One 
would like, too, to know which was the deanery to 
which the author, or his proof-reader, has presented 
Manning on page 329. 

In 1878 Pio Nono died : five years later Benito 
Mussolini was born. ‘“ God,” as Metternich 
remarked in 1849 with all his horrible Perspicacity, 
** does not grant amnesties.’ 

T. CHARLES-EDWARDS. 


DISCIPLINE AND HUMANITY 


WELLINGTON AND HIS ARMY. By Godfrey Davis, 

154 pp. (Basil Blackwell. 18s.) 

This extremely helpful and well-written little 
book is concerned with what might be termed the 
social history of Wellington’s armies during the 
Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns, and in par- 
ticular with the pattern of relationships that gradually 
emerged between Commander-in-Chief, Officers 
and other ranks. The author has decided to limit 
his investigations to contemporary reactions to, and 
opinions of, Wellington’s methods of warfare and 
concepts of discipline. This he follows with con- 
temporary descriptions of life, as written down by 
the participants, commissioned or otherwise, in 
those campaigns. 

The merit of this approach is that an authentic 
picture, vivid, credible, and as full of noise and colour 
as a Goya painting, is presented to the reader. Its 
drawbacks are that the author’s avowed modesty of 
aim prevents him from seeing his subject in the 
wider context of the very real problems of the time 
and age. Wellington’s Peninsular army, after all, 
was the fruit of Sir John Moore’s reformist en- 
deavours which, in their turn, had been inspired by 
the threatened invasion of England after the rupture 
of the peace of Amiens. Indeed, Wellington’s 
appointment was originally extremely unpopular 
and smelt strongly in contemporary nostrils of 
jobbery ; it is some measure of the Duke’s tact and 
practical wisdom that he became so successful a 
Commander-in-Chief, even though he lacked his 
predecessor’s genius for inspiring affection. Moore 
is always being over-quoted for his comments on the 
conduct of his men during the retreat to Corunna, 
and that bitter outburst turns up, once again, in the 





present book. Yet at Shorncliffe, while Napoleon 
and his army were encamped along the whole of the 
opposite Channel coast, he had created a new rela- 
tionship between officers and men that was of the 
greatest benefit to Wellington in Spain. Any historian 
who writes on Wellington’s armies without giving 
space to the origins of those magnificent instruments 
of war must therefore be sadly described as out of 
date. 

Mr. Davis is at his best when he recreates, from 
an astonishing wealth of largely neglected con- 
temporary sources, pictures of life in those campaigns, 
The Peninsular soldier becomes a real person from 
the records here selected with such skill ; his heroism 
and feats of endurance as well as his rapacity, 
thirstiness and anti-Popish blasphemy, are ll 
vividly recounted. In fact, the more we read about 
the failings and frailties of both officers and men, 
the more we come to admire the Duke for t 
so ill-assorted and ruggedly individualistic a body of 
men into the army that defeated Napoleon’s ablest 
Marshals. Mr. Davis makes it admirably clear how 
the Duke succeeded by tempering discipline with 
humanity. 

HAROLD KurRTz, 


A SCIENTIST UNSCIENTIFIC 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
By J. D. Bernal, 230 pp. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d.) 

Professor Bernal’s book consists of two essays ; 
the first, which contains much material of interest 
to the economic historian, deals in a general way 
with the developing relationship between science 
and technology in the nineteenth century under the 
headings of heat and energy, chemistry, the age of 
steel, and electric light and power. The second 
essay, which is much the shorter of the two, and of 
interest to historians of science rather than to 
economic historians, throws some new light from 
an original source on Pasteur’s first scientific dis- 
covery—molecular asymmetry (1848). Economic 
historians will be grateful to Professor Bernal for 
presenting many little-known items of information 
in an entertaining and stimulating fashion. They 
will also be surprised at the way in which his well- 
known philosophical beliefs enable him to fly con- 
fidently in the face of facts, buttressed by occasional 
footnote references to the holy works of Marx and 
Engels. 

Let us examine a few of these flights. When one 
considers the general solidity of Victorian industrial 
products and buildings, what confidence can be 
placed in the judgments of a writer who solemnly 
states (p. 35) : “ The new goods [of the nineteenth 
century] involved the use of far less labour per unit 
of manufacture but the ingenuity that had been 
devoted to production had concentrated on cheap- 
ness rather than quality or serviceability. Still less 
was there, or could there be, an attempt to meet the 
real need of people by designing these objects or 
devices for this purpose—they were produced for 
profit rather than use.” 

Professor Bernal apparently holds the following 
naive theory of invention as applied to transport an 
communications in the nineteenth century (the era 
of the railway, the telegraph, and the metal ship) : 
“In boom times markets were assured without any 
need for innovation ; in slumps new investment was 
unthinkable. Only in periods of recovery was it 
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worth while thinking of them ” (p. 150). Naturally, 
according to Bernal, there was more misery in the 
nineteenth century than in previous centuries. For 
the vast majority of the proletariat “ conditions were 
far worse than for a comparable body of humanity 
at any previous time” (p. 171). The advantage of 
more efficient methods of production “did not 
accrue to the great bulk of the population... .” 
(p. 34). On one page we find the pressure of com- 
petition in the nineteenth century “ did lead to more 
eficient and therefore more profitable techni- 
ques...” (p. 35), but later (p. 67) it is stated that 
industry expanded so rapidly in the nineteenth 
century and profits were so easily come by that 
“ efficiency was at a discount.”” One can well imagine 
the reception an economic historian would receive 
from scientists if he were foolish enough to write a 
book on a scientific subject containing judgments 
on this level. 
W. H. CHALONER. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN BABYLON AND ASSYRIA. By Georges 
Contenau, translated by K. R. and A. R. Maxwell- 
Hyslop, 324 pp. (Edward Arnold. 25s.) 
Excellently illustrated, this popular volume of 

Assyriology surveys the civilization of Mesopotamia 

between the years 700 and 530 B.c. It was an 

extremely eventful period : first, Assyrian power 
reached its peak under King Sargon II and King 

Sennacherib ; then Babylon overthrew the Assyrian 

Empire, destroyed Nineveh and reached its own 

peak under Nebuchadrezzar ; finally, Babylon itself 

succumbed to the Persians. Modern excavation in 

Iraq has uncovered a wealth of monuments and of 

the clay tablets on which letters, books and records, 

public and private, were written. Upon these M. 

Contenau, who is well served by his translators, has 

based an account of Mesopotamian life that is 

altogether fascinating. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Edited by 
Richard B. Morris, 776 pp. (Hamish Hamilton. 
355.) 

The aim of this admirable reference book is to 
present in a single volume the essential facts about 
American history, culture and economic develop- 
ment. Part One, covering 405 pages and entitled 
“ Basic Chronology,” is concerned with the principal 
events in American history from the time of the 
original peopling of the continent down to the 
Korean War and the election of President 
Eisenhower. Part Two, “ Topical Chronology,” 
contains 213 pages, dealing with such subjects as 
Education, Literature, Commerce, Industry, 
Religion, Fine Arts and so forth. Part Three supplies 
biographies of 300 eminent figures in American 
history. There is a comprehensive index and 32 
maps. American historians have given the volume a 
warm welcome, which should be echoed in this 
country. 


PARAGUAY, A RIVERSIDE NATION. By George Pendle, 
115 pp. (Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
10s. 6d.) 

An authoritative and very readable study of the 
geography, history and economy of this distinctive 

Latin American republic. 
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By Georges Contenau 


The period under consideration in this 
book is 700 to §30 B.c., the 
fruitful and representative era of Meso- 


most 


potamian civilization. 


The many photographs and line draw- 
ings make it the most attractive as well 
as the most authoritative work on the 
subject. 


255. net. 
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Monasteries (A.D. 1539). 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


HORACE WALPOLE, by Ian R. Christie. R. W. 
Ketton Cremer: Horace Walpole (1940); W. S. 
Lewis : Collector’s Progress (1952); fohnson’s 
England : an account of the life and manners of his age, 
edited by A. S. Turberville, 2 vols. (1933). 


THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE, by Peter Dickson. J. R. 
Scott : Foint Stock Companies to 1720, Cambridge 
I9II, vols. 1 and 3 ; the best source of information 
7 ae Debt is Parliamentary Papers, 1898, 
vol. ; 


COURT LIFE AT FERRARA, by F. M. Godfrey. 
Casimir von Chledowski: Der Hof von Ferrara, 
Munich, 1921 ; Benedict Nicolson : The Painters 
of Ferrara, London, 1950; Jacob Burckhardt : 
Cicerone, Leipzig, 1904 ; Civilization of the Renais- 
sance in Italy, London ; Beitrdge zur Kunstgeschichte, 
Basel, 1898 ; Bernard Berenson : Italian Painters 
of the Renaissance, London, 1952. 


NERO : THE TWO VERSIONS, by Michael Grant. 
B. W. Henderson : The Life and Principate of the 
Emperor Nero, 1903; A. Momigliano: Nero, 
Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. X, 1934 ; J. M. C. 
Toynbee : Rule Apotheosis in Ancient Rome, Numis- 
matic Chronicle, 1947, pp. 126-149 ; M. A. Levi: 
Nerone e i suoi Tempi, 1949 ; M. P. Charlesworth : 
Nero: Some Aspects, Journal of Roman Studies, 
1950, pp. 69-76 ; C. H. V. Sutherland : Coinage in 
Roman Imperial Policy, 31 B.C.-A.D. 68, 1951, 








The New American 


Nation Series 


We have pleasure in announcing the first two 
volumes in the above series which will even- 
tually comprise some 40 volumes covering 
the whole course of the development of the 
United States. 


The American 
Revolution, 1775—1783 


j. R. ALDEN 


Woodrow Wilson 


and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917 
A. S. LINK 
Each with maps & 16 pages illustrations 30s. net 


Encyclopaedia of 
American History 


Edited by R. B. MORRIS 
This indispensable volume, prepared by leading 
authorities in their various fields, presents the 
essential facts about American history, culture 
and economic development, from pre-Colum- 
bian times to the present. 
32 maps and charts 





30s. net 
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Chapter VIII (Nero and the Failure of the Hereditary 
System). 


THE TRIAL OF MARSHAL NEY, by Harold Kurtz, 
(See-April issue.) 


ELIZA LYNCH AND THE ENGLISH IN PARAGUAY, by 
George Pendle. Hector Varela : Elisa Lynch, Buenos 
Aires, 1870 ; Cecilio Baez: El Mariscal Francisco 
Solano Lépez, Asuncién, 1926; J. Natalicio 
Gonzalez : Proceso y Formacién de la Cultura 
Paraguaya, Buenos Aires, 1938 ; W. H. Koebel: 
Paraguay, London, 1917 ; Alexander K. Macdonald : 
Picturesque Paraguay, London, 1911; Pelham 
Horton Box : The Origins of the Paraguayan War, 
2 vols. University of Illinois, 1929 ; Thomas 
Jefferson Page : La Plata, the Argentine Confedera- 
tion and Paraguay, London, 1859. 


J. H. ROUND, by L. G. Pine. The best introduction 
to Round’s writings is to be found in Family Origins 
and Other Studies, edited by William Page, with a 
memoir on Round. Much of Round’s work appeared 
in periodicals, but several large volumes by him are 
obtainable : Peerage and Pedigree (2 vols.) ; Geoffrey 
de Mandeville (A Study of the Araichy), The Commune 
of London. Professor Freeman’s Norman Conquest 
deserves study, if taken in conjunction with modern 
works on the subject, such as Sir Frank Stenton’s 
William the Conqueror and Anglo Saxon England, 
Lady Stenton’s Penguin Book on the History of 
England 1066-1189, and Professor David Douglas’s 
The Norman Conquest, The Age of the Normans and 
Vol. II of the English Historical Documents series. 






AN INDIAN VISIT, by T. R. Reese. Diary of the 
Earl of Egmont, vol. II (London, 1923) ; Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. IV (1734); C. C. Jones: 
Historical Sketch of Tomochichi, Mico of the Tama- 
craws (Albany, 1868) ; J. P. Corry : Indian Affairs in 
Georgia, 1732-1756 (Philadelphia, 1936); A. A. 
Ettinger : James Edward Oglethorpe, Imperial Idealist 
(Oxford, 1936) ; E. M. Coulter : A Short History of 
Georgia (Chapel Hill, 1933). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH 

SIR, 

In reading your Historical Calendar for February, 
I wonder whether the statement in your last para- 
graph, that “ Wyclif was the first Churchman to 
query the validity of Papal Authority and urge the 
reform of the Church,” can really hold water, in 
view of the vigorous criticism of and opposition to 
Papal decisions and comments of Robert Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln. See, for instance, page 432; 
letter 128, to Pope Innocent the Fourth, in letters 
edited’ by Louard, Longmans Green, 1861. The 
letter is of 1253, 120 years before Wyclif. ; 

I remember a distinguished Italian public 
servant saying to me that he thought the greatest 
disaster that ever befell the Roman Church was the 
secession from it of England under Henry VIII, 
for this main reason, that the English had always 
taken either an original or an independent point of 
view in matters of religion from the earliest days, 
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and had acted as a ferment generally inside the 
Catholic Church as a whole. The English Church, 
he said, was always given privileges and treated with 
a respect that were vouchsafed to no other Catholic 
community. From nowhere else, he added, since 
their secession, had we received such stimulus. 
Yours, etc., 
LEONARD K. ELMHIRST, 
Dartington Hall, Totnes. 


THE ENGLISH NEWSPAPER 
SIR, 

While I realize that the “‘ Notes on Further 
Reading ” which you published are not meant to be 
exhaustive, I was surprised to see no reference made 
by your contributor Mr. Graham Dukes (The 
Beginnings of the English Newspaper—March issue) 
to M. A. Shaaber’s Some Forerunners of the News- 
paper in England, 1476-1622 (1929), W. M. Clyde’s 
The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press from Caxton 
to Cromwell (1934), and F. J. Varley’s useful collec- 
tion of extracts from Mercurius Aulicus (1948). 

Yours, etc., 
W. H. CHALONER, 
Manchester University. 
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In its June, July, August issues History Today 
will publish three articles on Queen Victoria’s 
first Prime Minister by Lord David Cecil, 
covering his personal and political career 
during the period of the Reform Bill and its 


aftermath. 


Due to the unending demand for bound 
volumes of History Today, the Publishers 
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